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FOREWORD 


‘The region which is now known as the state of Bihar is 
one of the great foci of Indian history. From before the days 
of the Buddha it was a major centre of Indian political life, 
and from South Bihar there came the primary impetus which 
led to the foundation of the first all-Indian empire, that of the 
‘Mauryas. Not only has Bihar played a very important part in 
political life, but also the region has been one of the most 
significant cultural centres of the subéontinent, especially in 
respect of Buddhism. It was in Bihar that the Buddha achieved 
enlightenment; many of his most important sermons were 
preached in Bihar; and from Bihar the doctrines of later 
Buddhism spread to South-East Asia and the Far-East, In the 
middle ages great Buddhist monasteries such as Nalanda and 
Vikramasila were centres of pilgrimage for Buddhists coming 
from all over Asia, and the vigorous intellectual life of these 
monastic universities made an impact upon the whole history 
of Asia, 


Hitherto the student of Ancient India has been rather 
badly provided with geographical and topographical studies. 
‘The pioneer work of Sir Alexander Cunningham in many 
respects remains to this day the most significant text book of its 
kind and various later efforts at compiling geographical and 
topographical dictionaries of early India have been in general 
completely inadequate and in many cases thoroughly unscho- 
larly. For а few regions of India а little work of a more 
detailed type has been done, notably for Gujrat, but the 
detailed study of the ancient geography and topography of 
India is still largely in its infancy. 


My friend and former student Dr. M.S. Pandey has 
made a very significant contribution to the subject in his 
work on the historical geography of Bihar. He has ransacked 


а very large range of sources for information and has produced 
a survey of the subject which may in many respects serve as a 
model to students working on other regions of India. A detailed 
analysis along these lines of all the geographical evidence 
relating to the earlier past for cach region of India is much 
to be desired, and should result in the production of a number 
of monographs on the basis of which it might be possible to 
compile a gazetteer of ancient India such as has long existed 
for classical Europe. I understand that some such project is 
already afoot, and this work will do much to help it forward. 
I commend Dr. Pandey’s study to all students of ancient India. 
It is written with scholarly acumen and clarity, and is very 
evidently the work of a man with a deep affection for his 
native land. 


А. L. Влзилм 
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CHAPTER І 
INTRODUCTION 


‘The term ‘Historical Geography’ has been applied to 
a variety of subjects—to the story of geographical exploration 
and of geographical science to the history of changing political 
frontiers and to the study of the influences of geographical 
factors upon historical events. All these are most illuminating 
themes and this is not a place to embark upon a discussion of 
terminology. Yet the fact remains that historical geography 
has been increasingly identified with another line of thought 
whose data are, of necessity, historical, but whose outlook is 
geographical, This study—to use Professor E.G.R. Taylor's 
words ‘strictly speaking merely carries the  geographer's 
studies into the past, his subject matter remains the same.’ 
Scholars are apt to disagree among themselves, and so we are 
more concerned with the subject matter than with the defini- 
tions of the term, We have concentrated ourselves on the 
geographical materials which we could find in the different 
works —foreign and indigenous, which help us in reconstruct- 
ing the history of the past. 

The importance of geography for the study of history 
cannot be overestimated. It plays a dominant role in shaping 
the events of human life. It has been accepted on all hands | 
that the study of history without the perspective knowledge! 
of geography is not complete. This maxim can be applied 
to the history of any quarter of the sphere, but it is particularly 
essential for the history of India, which covers a span of almost 
four thousand years and has seen the rise and fall of many 
dynasties—indigenous and foreign. The rise of early urban 
civilization in the Indus valley and its disappearance, the 
composition of the Vedic hymns, still reverberating on the 
banks of the everflowing Sindhu and Сайа, the emergence 
of Magadha on the political stage of Northern India, and the 
series of invasions from the north-west devastating the green 
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lands of the Ãryãvarta, each in itself tells a tale of the influence 
which geography has displayed from time to time in the mak- 
ing and unmaking of a nation. Although at present scientific 
researches have lessened the degree of natural calamities, 
‘we cannot yet feel ourselves to be wholly safe from the unleashed 
forces of nature, finding that “in Central Africa ‘the desert 
is on the move’, the wide spread soil erosion in parts of Africa. 
and in the Middle-West of United States, and finally the conti- 
nual threat of drought which hangs over the great grain lands 
of the world-alike in the United States, Canada and South 
Russia”? 

If this is the condition of the world, when man із pro- 
gressing on the path of scientific knowledge with terrific speed 
and is challenging the superiority of the gods at every step, 
we can imagine how weak and poor our ancestors were in the 
hands of cruel Nature, Thus it is explicitly clear that the 
human chronicles which have been handed down to us contain 
some subtle chapters which can be fully studied only with the 
help of geography. 

‘The history of Europe has been studied according to 
this pattern by numerous scholars, but in Indian history good 
geographical studies are conspicuous by their absence. There 
have been scholars who have tried to pursue this sort of study. 
But their number is very limited. Major General Sir А. 
Cunningham tops the list among such scholars, although the 
work was started long ago by Wilford. Cunningham 
attained considerable success in his efforts, but his work 
suffers from certain defects, for which he alone cannot be held. 
responsible. His Geography of Ancient India (1871 A.D.) 
contains a lot of information about India’s past, but the 
greatest defect in his work is that his study followed the 
route of Hsüan-Tsang only. Naturally, therefore, he has. 
left all those places which lay outside the route of the pilgrimi. 
As archaeological exploration was in its infancy in his time, 
certain conclusions arrived at by him have been proved wholly 
baseless. He depends solely upon the information supplied 
by the pilgrim, which may not be correct in the light thrown 
on it by sober modern students of history. He literally believes 
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in Hstan-Tsang’s account and has tried to prove it correct 
by his own inferences and sometimes twists the texts to support 
his own explanation. In the indigenous sources which 
Cunningham utilized for his study, he entirely relied upon 
the Buddhist works. He scarcely refers to the facts dealt with 
in the Jain and Brahmanical sources. Despite these defects, 
the work of Cunningham is of superb quality and deserves 
every praise. 

Cunningham was followed by several scholars. But 
the majority of them did nothing substantial besides writing 
a few stray articles. Dr. B.C. Law, however, has contributed 
immensely in this field. His Historical Geography of Ancient 
India deals with many topics concerning India’s past history. 
But he has not gone into the depth of the subject. His work 
covers names of rivers, mountains and places which were never 
heard in ancient India. So far as the sources are concerned, 
he hardly refers to any save Buddhist texts. 

This sort of historio-geographical work on different 
regions of India has been pursued to some extent by other 
scholars such as H.C. Ray-Chaudhury, B. C. Sen, H. D. 
Sankalia and the like, but none has so far attempted. to write 
about the historical geography of Bihar, whose past has been 
so glorious. We have concentrated our efforts on the 
study of the mountains, rivers, regions, districts, places and 
routes of that region, which have been зо often referred to in 
our ancient literature. 

As in the case of history, so in geography, ancient Indian 
scholars never wrote any thing deliberately with the intention 
of recording geographical information. Not until a late 
period was any text book dealing with their country composed. 
It is true that there is some information in early Indian liter 
ture upon which the historical geography of India can be 
reconstructed, but a novice has always to be alert about the 
materials he is going to utilize. The very nature of the works 
where these materials lie buried is not above suspicion. They 
are generally epics, Puranas, Kavyas, fictional prose-works, 
scriptures, astrological and astronomical works etc. . As 
the aim of these works was not to supply any historical or 
geographical data, they seem to care very little about е 
Precision of the facts they allude to. The materials which we 
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use for our purpose are mostly casual references by authors 
interested in other topics and it is our duty to scrutinize them 
thoroughly before we arrive at any conclusion. The Buddhist 
sources are more definitely precise and trustworthy so far as 
Bihar is concerned. It was on the soil of Bihar that Buddhism 
was born, grew and flourished, and so it is but natural for 
the Buddhists to have recorded many details about Bihar in 
their works. 

‘The Jain works also give some information, But much 
information in the Jain sources has not yet been utilized, 
for many important texts are still unpublished. However, 
‘there are several defects in the Jain works. Most of them 
were composed in later centuries in the western part of India; 
therefore their authors did not know much about Bihar. The 
rivers, hills, territories and places referred to in the Jain scrip- 
tures are not precisely located and they are rarely corrobora- 
ted by other sources. Sometimes one comes to the conclusion 
that certain places or regions are mythical ones. 

‘Among the poets none save Kalidasa seems to possess 
wide knowledge of the country. 

‘The materials gathered from the indigenous sources 
are sometimes supplemented and corroborated by foreign 
accounts. Most of the foreign writers had never visited India 
and they based their accounts upon the writings of a few 
travellers who visited the country and left first hand impre- 


ssions of what they experienced in a strange land. Therefore, , 


their accounts are sometimes exaggerated or show imperfect 
knowledge of the facts. "The Chinese pilgrims recorded the 
accounts of their travels after their return to China. It is 
therefore natural that they may have forgotten many details 
of what they had seen or heard in India. A foreigner. is 


apt to make mistakes about directions. Even a well-informed .^ 


and widely learned pilgrim such as Hstian-Tsang..was not 
above these common errors, Another difficulty which we have 
to tackle in the itineraries of Fa-hsien and Hstian-Tsang is the 
measurement of the distances. Fa-hsien uses the term Yojana 
while Hsüan-Tsang employs the Chinese Й. 

‘The Yojana in India differed from region to region and the 
Yojana of Magadha was definitely slightly different from those 
employed in other parts of the country. As  Fa-hsien has 
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used the term Yojana for his whole journey in India, we are 
not in a position to determine which Yojana he had in his mind 
while travelling in Bihar. 

The li of Hsüan-Tsang is a term which is used for 
measurement of distances in China. It has varied from time 
to time and region to region. There was never a standardized 
li in China itself, The li differed in measurement also 
according to the nature of the land. We cannot say exactly 
їп what sense it was used by Hstan-Tsang in India. Cumnin- 
gham, on the basis of his rough measurements, standardized 
it as six Hs equal to one English mile. In some cases his 
estimate is almost correct. But his calculation is little more 
than a matter of guess work. In recent centuries, it was 
generally taken that three lis make an English mile, Thus 
we see that there may be much difference of opinion in inter- 
preting the measurements recorded by Hsüan-Tsang. So 
the pilgrim’s calculations cannot be accepted at their face 
value and require new interpretation in the light of further 
research. And these measurements suffer from one general 
shortcoming which is true for all ages and all people. When- 
ever a man feels fatigued, even short distances seem very long. 
This must have been the case with the Chinese pilgrims who 
travelled on foot from place to place. A student must be care- 
ful of such inaccuracies, which become apparent if observed 
minutely. Even on Cunningham’s estimate of 6 lis to a mile, 
many of Hstian-Tsang’s distances seem to be exaggerated. 

Besides the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims, we have 
other source-materials which are definitely more authentic; 
they are inscriptions and seals. The inscriptions dealing with 
the grants of land or villages mention the boundary of the 
land granted or the administrative unit in which a particular 
village was situated. The inscriptions of the Pala kings 
are of great help in this respect. Sometimes we find spurious 
Copper Plates forged in the name of past kings. In such 
cases, the date, palaeography, and names may be challenged, 
but this does not invalidate the geographical importance 
contained in these inscriptions. The places mentioned in 
inscriptions cannot be incorrect, because the very purpose 
iata da ме сыч (OMe. М. Loewe br supplying much of the 
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of forging the plate would not be served if the place was not 
in existence. 

A large number of village names have been found on the 
seals discovered at Nalanda. The seals arc inscribed with the 
name of the village which possessed a Buddhist monastery 
‘or a corporate body which contributed some amount to meet 
the expenses of the big monastery at Nalanda. These villages 
were generally situated in the vicinity of Nalanda. Some 
seals have been found also at Vaisālī, But they do not 
help much in geographical studi 

These are the raw materials which we have utilized to 
build the edifice of our Historical Geography . Here we must 
make a few points clear, without whose proper understanding 
we shall fail to appreciate the difficulty of the researcher, 
particularly in this type of work. 

Та spite of immense research work on the history of 
ancient India, there are still certain lacunae which a student 
has to fill in with his own imagination and inference. ‘This 
can be done more correctly and authoritatively by those 
students who have a correct idea of the locality, language and 
culture of the regions concerned, In the absence of precise 
knowledge of these things, it will be very difficult for a student 
to distinguish between two different regions. For instance, 
we can take the Tirhut division of modern Bihar, It is the 
ancient Tirabhukti, which roughly corresponds to Mithila 
of even earlier days. But the district of Saran is also included 
in the modern Tirhut, although it does not bear any resemb- 
lance culturally, ethinically and linguistically to Mithila. 

The identification of ancient place names is a major 
problem which is difficult to tackle all over the world, let alone 
in India, where much remains to be achieved in this field, 
No authoritative village survey has yet been made in India, 
and archaeological explorations conducted at certain places 
are quite insignificant in comparison to the length and breadth 
of the country and its vast number of ruins. The places have 
both Sanskrit and Prakrit names which were pronounced 
differently and thus confusion arose. Last but not the least, 
some of the place-names were affected by the Persian names 
which were later imposed upon them. Some of these names 
are found transliterated in foreign accounts in such a corrupt 
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and degenerate form that it is very difficult to identify and 
locate the places referred to. In face of all these problems it is 
often very difficult even to establish the real original name of 
a place. ‘The means which we can apply to solve this problem, 
is philology. Оп the basis of philological studies, we can 
hope to discover the original names of places. We often find 
names having symbolical or explanatory meanings, which 
can be easily interpreted with the help of philology. However 
the philological solution of the problem cannot be accepted 
as final. There may be certain places bearing the same name 
im a certain locality. We have found such cases in dealing 
with the modern place-names in the region round Rajagrha 
and this can be true for any part of India. Some of the places 
bearing old names may have sprung up quite late, and hence 
there is always some uncertainty in the location and identi- 
fication of a place in the absence of an authoritative village 
survey. 

‘The problem of major routes is not less complicated. 
‘The pilgrims, no doubt, generally travelled on high roads, 
but from their descriptions it seems that they may also have 
used tracks in travelling from one village to another. The 
Sanskrit and Jain literature is almost silent in this respect. 
It does mention places sometimes, but it does not give a correct 
idea of communications. The Buddhist litrerature excels 
the others in this field, for it describes in some detail the desti- 
nation of the roads and the places lying on them. But these 
sources are not of very great help in preparing a chart of the 
ancient routes. No doubt, we can show different places on 
high roads, but we do not know in detail how they ran from 
place to place. Nobody could have had exact knowledge of 
these routes in the absence of maps and as yet we have no 
evidence that there were any maps in ancient India. Thus 
im reconstructing ancient routes we have to depend on our 
own historical imagination and our knowledge of the regions 
through which a particular road might pass. Our attempt 
to trace these routes on a map will be largely hypothetical, 
and many of our tentative reconstructions cannot be supported. 
with very strong arguments, if challenged. But to suggest 
any other alternative routes is also full of the same or greater 
risks, and we believe that our reconstruction of the main routes 
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in ancient Bihar is the most probable in the light of the know- 
ledge available. Despite all these difficulties we have attempted 
to draw a sketch map of the ancient routes in Bihar. Although 
hypothetical, it shows how these routes probably connected 
the ancient cities of Bihar. 

Mankind from the beginning of his journey on the earth 
has normally followed the easiest and most comfortable routes 
in travelling from place to place. This principle holds good 
in general and even at present the main lines of communications 
in India are, no doubt, those which existed in ancient days, 
with changes here and there owing to shifting populations and 
improved means of transport and road making. 

In tracing the ancient routes we have therefore always 
kept in mind those lines of communications which are used 
for traffic at the present time. 

Before dealing with the actual historical geography in 
our thesis, we deemed it necessary to give an outline of the 
ancient history of Bihar. The chapter helps us in understanding 
the geographical forces behind historical events of the state, 
As it was not our aim to carry on research in the political 
history of Bihar, it is futile to expect any thing new in this 
chapter, We would like to say that this is simply a synthesis 
of researches carried on by numerous scholars in this field. 
This is followed by а chapter on the ancient rivers of Bihar. 
A large number of small rivers flowing in the modern Bihar has 
not been mentioned at all. We have included only those 
rivers in our list which have been mentioned at least once in 
early literature. This does not of course. imply that the rest 
of the rivers were not in existence in ancient Bihar. We can 
only say that they probably did not play any important role 
in the history of the time and hence they have not been 
referred to. 

Most of these rivers rise from mountains and: bills which 
have been fully discussed. in a separate chapter. The land 
of north Bihar is level and there is no hill worth mentioning 
except a few unimportant ranges in the Champaran district. 
We do not find any of these hills mentioned in our sources. 
It will be mere repetitions to emphasize more than once 
that Magadha, being the cradle land of Buddhism, has received 
great attention from the Buddhists and almost every hill or 
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cave has been an abode of some known or unknown mendi- 
cants. The Puranas explicitly deal with the Mandira, the 
well-known hill of the Bhagalpur district. The Hindus and 
the Buddhists had probably not penetrated into the heart 
of the modern Chhotanagpur, which is full of hills. The 
Jain literature, however, throws some light in this direction 
but it is limited to a few places only. Their attention was 
directed more to the Pārívanātha hill and so we are quite 
їп the dark about the rest of the hills. 

‘The land of Bihar, physically divided into three broad 
ions, had more political fragmentations. The districts 
of Shahabad and Saran seem to have been originally a portion 
of those territories which now form a part of the eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. The rest of the country was fairly well-known 
except the Jhárakhanda. The Jains mention a few kingdoms 
in this area, but we should use these sources with some reserve, 
A few inscriptions of early medieval India have revealed the 
names of some administrative units of different categories. 
But we learn little about the nature of these administrative 
units, 


CHAPTER II 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


‘The history of the territory now comprising the state of 
Bihar, though it has some degree of unity, is in large measure 
the history of two distinct regions, separated by the Gangi 
"To the North of the great river lay Mithila, and to the South 
Magadha. The former was first Aryanized, but it early lost 
its prominence to Magadha, which became the centre of 
great empires. ‘The former was usually a stronghold of 
Brihmanic orthodoxy, while the latter was one of the earliest 
homes of Buddhism, and remained a centre of that faith until 
the Muslim conquest. ‘Thus the character and fortunes of 
the two parts of Bihar have been very different. 

Archaeological discoveries of prehistoric or protohistoric 
material have not been plentiful in Bihar, and we have little 
indication of the earliest inhabitants of this region, Finds 
of copper implements at Ranchi and elsewhere have not been 
satisfactorily dated, and may belong to pre-Aryan times, but 
may equally well be later. The great wall of Rajgir gives 
positive evidence of an organized state system in the time of 
the Buddha, but for the period before this time we have only 
traditions, not written down until a much later date, and in. 
many respects evidently unreliable, There are, however, a 
few references in Vedic literature which throw a little light on 
the earliest history of the region. 

As far as the northern part of the state is concerned, our 
first reliable reference is to be found in the story of Mathava, 
Videha, to be found in the Satapatha Brakmana. We are 
told that this chief, accompanied by his family priest Gotama 
Ráhugana, travelled from the banks of the Sarasvati to those 
of the Sadanira; here he stopped, for the land on the further 
bank of the river had not been purified by Agni. Agni, at 
the behest of Mathava, agreed to cross, and from that time 
forward the land was purified, and fit to be lived in by 
Aryans. Mathava is said to have dried up the marshes, 
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cleared the jungle, and established a kingdom. It scems 
fairly certain that this story, told as it is in a very ancient 
source, contains a recollection of the first Aryan settlers in the 
region, if we accept the usual identification of the баданга 
as the Gandak,! and the fire-god's part in the story seems to be 
а recollection not only of the introduction of the Vedic fire- 
cult into the region, but also of the clearing of forests by fire, 
a practice well attested in early Indian literature, 

Though the Purāpic and Epic traditions give us the 
names of numerous kings of Videha, the name the land acquired 
from the clan-name of its first Aryan colonist, only one of these 
kings seems to have been remembered in the earlier traditions 
аз contained in the Vedic literature. This is Janaka, who is 
recalled in the Upanishads and in Buddhist and Jain literature 
also as а powerful king, and а keen patron of the ascetic 
teachers of the new wisdom of the Upanishad. Much is told 
of him in later tradition, but there is little that can be relied 
оп as sober history, except this fact. As he appears to have 
been the contemporary of the great sage Yüjüavalkya, and 
thus to have lived towards the end of the Vedic period, we can 
date him somewhere in the 7th century B.C." 

‘The Jain and Buddhist scriptures, though they remember 
Janaka and other kings of the region north of the Сайф, 
tell of the existence of a confederacy of republican tribes there 
at the time of the Buddha, referred to usually as the Vrjjis 
or Lichchhavis. It appears that the former name was applied 
to the whole confederacy, while the latter was its leading tribe.” 
"The origin of these tribal peoples, and the means whereby they 
took over the region from the older kings, have been the 
subject of much speculation and controversy, which can 
perhaps only be solved if archaeologists are successful in dis~ 
covering sites which can be definitely dated to these times. 

Both Buddhist and Jain sources preserve many traditions 
of these republican peoples, governed apparently by а large 
assembly of heads of families, and a smaller inner council 
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of tribal chiefs. ‘They appear to have been for a while 
powerful, but they were suppressed by the kingdom of Magadha 
soon after the Buddha’s death, and did not rise again to promi- 
nence for many centuries, and then only to be merged in the 
Gupta empire. 

‘The region to the south of the Ganges, though according 
to later tradition it was а flourishing kingdom at the time of 
the Mahābhārata War, is referred to even less frequently in 
the early literature than the territory to the north of the river. 
Magadha is not mentioned in the Rg-Veda, and though some 
authorities believe that the tribe of Kikatas referred to 
therein resided in Magadha, the evidence is very faint, and 
contrary evidence is stronger.! Magadha occurs first in the 
Atharva Veda, as а land wherein the war dwell? The 
term Magadha also occurs in later Vedic literature, whether 
їп the sense of a Magadhan, a bard, or a member of the caste 
of that name.“ But it is evident that throughout the period 
when the Vedic literature was being written that part of 
Bihar south of the river was looked on as an impure non- 
Aryan region. Buddhist and Jain sources show that even in 
the time of the Buddha it was by no means thoroughly Arya- 
nized. Айа, the castern neighbour of Magadha, receives 
equally scant mention in this literature. In the Atharva Veda 
the Айаз, like the Magadhas, are mentioned as an impure 
people The Aitareya Brühmana, however, mentions them 
as conquering the world, which would suggest that for a 
while Айда made some impression on the politics of the time. 
But the evidence is shadowy in the extreme, and only at the 
time of the Buddha do we find some real light on the subject. 

"When about 530 B. C. the Buddha began to preach his 
new doctrines Magadha had become а well organized kingdom, 
and its king Bimbisira had annexed Айра" This was the 
first Magadhan conquest, beginning a series of annexations, 
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which, extending over a period of some 200 years, were to 
lead to the first great Indian empire. There is no clear evidence 
on the origin of Bimbisira. Hindu and Buddhist sources are 
at variance on this matter, and no earlier king of Magadha, 
except Jarisandha of Epic tradition, plays an important 
part in any legend. It would seem probable that Bimibisára's 
reign saw a very rapid growth of Magadhan power, not only 
through the conquest of Айда but also through his marriage 
alliance with Pasenadi of Kosala, which appears, reading 
between the lines of a rather garbled Buddhist tradition, to 
have brought him control of further territory to the west, in 
the direction of Banaras." He appears to have been on the 
whole a man of peace and to have kept on good terms with his 
neighbours, consolidating his kingdom and improving his 
system of government in preparation for further expansion 
at a later date. 

Bimbisara was put to death by his son Ajátaíatru some 
seven years before the Buddha’s death, probably in 493 B.C.* 
The new king seems almost at once to have commenced а 
policy of expansion. According to Buddhist tradition he 
was immediately involved with his uncle Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala, to the West, and appears to have acquired further 
territory in the region of Banaras as а result of this маг? He 
then invaded Vajjian territory across the байқа, and, after 
what appears to have been a long war, annexed the region 
to his empire. Thus Magadha became master of the whole of 
modern Bihar, with full control of both sides of the Сайра 
from the neighbourhood of Banaras to Bhagalpur or beyond. 
We hear little more of the great rival kingdom of Kosala, 
and it seems likely that it fell to Magadha soon after. There 
js indeed one reference to an attack on Ajátaíatru's capital 
оп the part of Pajjota, the king of far-off Avanti (Malwa), 
but this is only mentioned in passing, and very obscurely, 
and if such an attack took place at all it was unsuccessful. 
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With the reign of Ajitasatru it was evident that Magadha was 
the predominant Indian kingdom. 
Many factors, some of them geographical, contributed 
to the success of Magadha. The mighty Сайа on the North, 
“and the Sona on the West gave the region a natural defence, 
and а useful means of communication. Control of the Сайа, 
and of the river port of Champ, the chief city of Айда, must 
have considerably enriched the Magadhan kings, for even at 
this time trade had become vigorous, if we are to believe our 
sources, and though we have no positive archaeological 
evidence of sea-trade with south India at this period, there 
is every likelihood that coastal shipping was already bringing 
up the Оаа the gold of Mysore, the jewels of Hyderabad and 
Ceylon, and the spices of the Tamil country. This trade with 1 
the south was to increase in later centuries, and must always 
have been a valuable source of wealth to the ruler who 
controlled the lower Сайф. Perhaps even more important 
was the fact that the Magadhan kings controlled access to 
опе of the main sources of metals in India, From their capital 
of Rájagrha Bimbisira and Ajitafatru could levy tribute on 
the iron and copper brought from the region of Ranchi to the 
Gangetic plain, and could always be sure of an abundant and 
-cheap supply of these metals for themselves. Ethnic factors 
also may have played their part in the success of Magadha. 
‘The land, even in the days of Bimbisira, was still only on the 
fringes of Brühmapism. While the lands of earlier Aryan 
occupation, such as the Kuru-Pafichala territory, seem by this 
time to have become priest-ridden, squandering much of the 
national wealth in expensive sacrifices, this was not the case 
with Magadha, where the Brihmana was by no means во in- 
fluential. It was an early home of Buddhism and Jainism, 
which encouraged a somewhat more positive and realistie 
approach to life than did the sterile sacrificial bráhmamism 
of the regions further West. And а final factor in the success 
of Magadha may well have been the genius of her kings. It 
is evident that Bimbisira was a brilliant organizer He is 
recorded as being іп contact with the king of distant Gándhára,* 
and he may even have learnt something of the mighty imperial 
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system of the Achaemenids. Ajatasatru, though remembered 
chiefly as a fierce conqueror, must have maintained the tradi- 
tion of good administration established by his father, which 
was to culminate in the highly centralized state of the Mauryas, 
which is reflected in the great Arthaidstra. 

‘Though no doubt most of them contributed something to 
the progress of Magadha, the successors of Ajatasatru are 
shadowy figures. One of them, Udayin, is said to have moved 
his capital from Rajagrha to Kusumapura, ог Pütaliputra,! 
а clear indication of the growing strength and confidence of 
Magadha, and of the growing importance of the Gañgā both 
for trade and politics. Sifunãga, apparently а  usurper,* 
is said to have destroyed the Pradyotas, the rulers of Avanti; 
this evidently indicates a further westward expansion of 
Magadha. Around the middle of the 4th century B.C. a 
new Magadhan dynasty, founded by the base-born Mahipadma 
Nanda, appears to have gained a foothold in Orissa‘ and 
perhaps in part of the Deccan. When Alexander of Macedon 
reached the Beas he was told that the whole of India beyond 
that river was in thehands of Xandrammes,¢ presumably а 
‘Nanda king. It is evident that, even before the rise of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, Magadha controlled most of northern India 

"The last Nanda was overthrown by Chandragupta Maurya, 
who appears to have been a young man at the time, and, 
according to some classical sources, had been in touch with 
Alexander, whose satraps he expelled from the Panjab.* 
‘The century following his accession, in c. 321, was one in which 
nearly the whole of India was governed by a Mauryan emperor 
from Pétaliputra. Under Chandragupta or his successor 
Bindusira, great accessions of territory were gained in the 
‘Deccan.’ By his war with Seleucus Nicator Chandragupta 
gained much of what is now Afghanistan, and paved the way 
Pariistaparva, VI. 943-175-180. 
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for close contact with the Hellenic powers of the West! As 
we can gather from the account of Megasthenes and from the 
Arthafastra ascribed to Chandragupta’s mentor Kautilya, 
which, whatever its true origin, must surely reflect Mauryan 
conditions. The Mauryans, no doubt largely inspired by the 
earlier system of government, but contributing much of their 
own, built up а highly organized administration, which for 
а century succeeded in controlling an area as large as British 
India before partition, despite primitive means of communi- 
cation. Their success must be counted as the highest achieve- 
ment of Indian statecraft, despite its temporary nature. 

‘The third Maurya, Asoka, is so famous that he hardly 
requires any mention. He followed the traditional policy 
of conquest in the early part of his career, and eight years 
after his coronation, annexed the powerful territory of Kalinga 
to his empire, He thus ruled over a large empire extending 
from Bengal to southern Afghanistan and from Kashmir to 
Mysore in the Deccan from his capital at Pataliputra, But 
the Kaliiga war gave him a great psychological shock, He 
changed the policy of diguijaya for. dharmavijaya and devoted 
his whole energy and the resources of his vast empire to the 
preaching of dharma and the welfare of tlie mankind. 
During his reign cordial relations were established with the 
Hellenic countries! of the west. He died about 232 B.C, 

The successors of Asoka may have inherited the large 
empire of their predecessors, but certainly not their capacity 
and energy. Soon they lost every part of their empire one after 
another and a day came when the last Maurya king Brhad- 
ratha was assassinated by his general Pusyamitra in the 
presence of the army in 187 B.C. 

Pusyamitra founded a new dynasty, that of the Suigas. 
The first king ruled over most of the provinces of northern 
India, but the centre of power seems to have shifted from 
Magadha to Vidisi in Central India, This can be inferred 
from the Malavikdgnimitram апа the Suga sculpture in 
Central India. The Mahdbhdyya and the Malavibignimitraii 
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inform us that during the reign of Pusyamitra, a certain 
Yavana attacked India and was defeated. According to the 
Gargisamhitd! the Greeks at one time penetrated into Magadha 
and beseiged Pataliputra, but were forced to retreat owing to 
internal dissensions. The king who led this invasion was 
probably Menander? or Demetrius. 

The Hithigumph inscription? of the aggressive Jain 
king of Kaliüga tells us that Kharavela invaded Magadha 
during the reign of Bahasatimitra. Dr. Raychaudhurit 
thinks that invasion took place in the Ist century B.C., but 
earlier scholars generally believed that it occurred in the 2nd 
century В. С. Pusyamitra’s successors had no capacity and 
energy to control the empire and thc kingdom soon passed 
over to the Kanva dynasty. Vasudeva Карча was the first 
king of the line. We have no detailed information of the 
KÃãnva rulers. Their line came to an end about 30 B.C. 

After the extinction’ of the Kanva dynasty, we have no 
authentic knowledge of the dynasties which ruled over Bihar. 
‘The Purüpas say that the Andhras ruled over Magadha 
after the Kanvas but this is not proved by any other source. 
Dr. К. P. Jayaswal’ on a very obscure basis had tried to show 
that the Nagas, Vakitakas and Bharasivas were ruling in 
northern India before the Guptas. But his view is not taken 
very seriously by the historians. As far as the Kusápas 
are concerned some coins have been discovered in Bihar, but, 
that is not the sure sign of their rule there. The available 
sources show, however, that the Kus&na power reached for 
a while as far as Banaras.* 

‘The post-Kanva and pre-Gupta period is still a dark one 
in the history of Bihar and we cannot say any thing about it 
with certainty unless fresh materials are available. 

Chandra Gupta I of the Gupta line came to power some 
time about 320 A.D. The Gupta inscriptions name. two 
predecessors of Chandra Gupta I but we know hardly anything 
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about them. His title ‘Mahardjadkirdja’ shows that he had 
strengthened his power. He married the Lichchhavi princess 
Kumáradevi and probably inherited the Lichchhavi territory 
in north Bihar on account of this marriage. Chandra Gupta I 
started an era from A.D. 320, which is known as the ‘Gupta- 
kala’. 

Samudra Gupta was the product of the union with the 
Lichchhavi princess. During his reign, Magadha regained 
the vitality and energy which she had lost after the death 
of Afoka. Samudra Gupta came to the throne about A.D. 335 
and ruled till 375-76 A.D. He made at least three compaigns, 
to conquer the rãjãs of the Aryavarta and the eastern part of 
Deccan. At the completion of his conquests, he performed 
the Afoanedha sacrifice to celebrate his digoijaya and commemo- 
rated the ceremony by issuing special coins. He had diplo- 
matic relation with several foreign kings? The Allahabad 
pillar inscription? throws a flood of light upon the personal 
and political career of the great Gupta monarch. 

Samudra Gupta was succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta 
ll, also known as Vikramáditya, who under the latter title 
has become a famous figure of tradition. He was the worthy 
son of his worthy father. He extended the conquests of his 
father by annexing the Satrapal territory of Gujarat and 
Saurishtra, The ports on the western coast were now under 
the Guptas. Through these ports, there was a brisk trade 
between the east and the west, which brought immense riches 
into the country. Chandra Gupta II made а matrimonial 
alliance with the Vakitakas and thus further extended 
the sphere of his influence. 

In the latter part of his career, the capital was probably 
shifted to Ujjayini from Pataliputra if we are to believe tradi- 
tion, but Vikramaditya of Ujjayini may be a legendary king 
about whom we have no authentic evidence. If he was 
Chandra Gupta П, soon after his death Pataliputra regained 
its former position, since it seems to have remained near the 
centre of the Gupta empire until its end. The reign of Chandra 
Gupta П is very famou sfor literary and cultural activities. 
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Chandra Gupta II was succeeded by his son Kumara 
Gupta in A.D. 415. He reigned till 455 A.D. Не maintained 
intact the empire he had inherited from his father. But it 
seems that the empire had begun to weaken even during the 
reign of Kumara Gupta, We find mention of rebellion and 
invasions? which shook the Gupta empire. The Grown prince 
Skanda Gupta rose equal to the occasion and maintained the 
falling fortune of the family. The chief invaders appear 
to have been the fierce Hüpas of Central Asia, who now for the 
first time appeared on the Indian scene. 

Skanda Gupta reigned till A.D. 467. His inscriptions 
speak of the bravery which he showed in quelling the rebellion 
and repelling the Hinas. We have no detailed account of 
his reign. 

After Skanda Gupta, there are many geneological and 
chronological complications. The historians are not unani- 
mous about the succession of kings and their dates. However 
no king had the capacity to check the Hüpas who were coming 
in, horde after horde. It is not improbable that the Нараз 
had attacked Magadha, the heart of the empire. Yasodharman 
of Mülawi probably wiped out the remaining power of 
the Gupta kings. However they survived at least in north 
Bengal till circa 540 A.D. as we learn from the Damodarpur 
Copper Plates. After the fall of the Guptas, small principali- 
ties came to power in different parts of the empire. 

‘Two poweful dynasties also appeared on the stage. ‘They 
were the Maukharis of Kanauj and the later Guptas of Magadha 
and Milawà. The ambitious kings of both these dynasties 
strove to extend their territories and war between them conti- 
nued for several generations with many vicissitudes. The 
later Guptas had initial success and extended their territories 
at the expense of their rivals, but Iéinavarman, the third 
king of the Maukhari dynasty, defeated Mahisena Gupta 
and captured Magadha, This is indicated by the Deo- 
Barnark inscription. The later Guptas retired to the distant 
province of Malawî. We do not know for certain how long 
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the Maukharis ruled over Magadha, There seems to have been 
dissension’ among the Maukharis as a result of which they lost 
control of it. It is possible that this internal trouble gave an 
opportunity to Sasaika, the king of Bengal, to assert his in- 
dependence. He probably conquered the land upto the Sona. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar? thinks that Sasiika in his early 
career was a feudatory, who ruled from Rohtasgadh. In any 
case he became a powerful king. That his dominion was vast 
is attested by Bana, Hstlan-Tsang and Mañjusrimūlakalpa. 
His coins have been found at Gaya and Nalanda. With his 
capital at Karnasuvarna in north Bengal, he ruled over the 
whole of Bihar, Orissa and the eastern part of Uttar Pradesh. 
When Saíánka killed Rajyavardhana, the elder brother 
of Harshavardhana of ThaneSvar, the latter resolved to destroy 
him as soon as possible. It is not improbable that Harsha drove 
him out of Bihar in his early career, because we find no record 
of Sasanka in this part of India after Harsha’s coronation. 
‘Madhava Gupta ruled in Magadha as a deputy of Harsha. 
He probably became independent in A. D. 647 after the death 
of Harsha, By that time Mithila seems to have passed under 
the control of Arjuna ог Aruņāśva, the provincial governor 
of Harsha. Не attacked a Chinese embassy headed by 
Wang-Hiuen-Tse. The latter escaped to Nepal and Tibet 
and with the help of the kings of these lands, he conquered a 
large part of northern Bihar. The Chinese account of Wang- 
Hiuen-Tse’s conquests seem to be rather exaggerated. 
Madhava Gupta was succeeded in circa 672 A.D. by 
Adityasena, who assumed the imperial tile? He brought 
‘Mithila too under his suzerainty, If Sri Adi Sinha of the 
Dudbapani inscription is to be identified with him, we can 
assume that he held sway upto Hazaribagh in south Bihar.* 
The last king of the dynasty was Jivita Gupta II. He 
was probably killed fighting with Yasovarman of Капаш} 
about A.D. 725. An inscription has been recently found in the 
Muzaffarpur district (which has not been edited) which shows 
that the line continued till the end of the eighth century A.D. 
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‘The meteoric rise and fall of Yasovarman of Капаш}, 
in the first half of the eighth century A.D. brought about 
anarchy in the country. The fish logic (Matyanyiya) 
had become the order of the day. The life and property of 
mone was safe. At this critical juncture, Gopila came as 
the saviour of the country and laid the foundation of the Pala 
dynasty which ruled over Bihar and Bengal for more than 
300 years. 

"We have no information about any permanent capital 
of the Palas. Their inscriptions were generally issued from 
their Jayaskandhdsdras (Victorious camps). -It is not 
improbable that the Palas had their capital somewhere in 
Eastern Bihar, as their more important inscriptions were 
generally issued from places located in the Bhagalpur or 
Monghyr district. 

Gopāla came to power some time in the later part of the 
eighth century A.D. According to Taranatha* “Gopala 
began to reign in Bengal and afterwards reduced Magadha 
also under his power." He might have reigned from about 
A.D. 756 to 783. It was Gopala who brought Mithila 
also under his subjugation, because we do not find the names of 
‘Mithila and Magadha in the list of the countries conquered 
by Dharmapala. 

Gopala was succeeded about A.D. 783 by his son Dharma- 
pala, who ruled till A.D. 815 or 819. At this time, the 
Pratiharas and the Ráshtrakütas had also risen to power. АП 
the three states were bent upon to capture the fertile Gangetic 
plains, This was the main reason of the tripartite struggle 
which lasted for more than one hundred years. Dharma- 
pala achieved initial success, but he was driven back by 
Nagabhata II, the Pratihara king. The latter attacked 
Dharmapila’s territory and a severe battle was fought at 
Mudgagiri, as attested by the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja* 
and the Jodhpur inscriptio of Bahuka.“ This invasion 
seems to have been no more than a raid and the Pratiharas 
probably could not annex any part of the Pala dominion. The 
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Rashtraktitas soon attacked Nagabhata II and gave him а 
crushing defeat. This gave ample opportunity to Dharma- 
pala to retrieve his position. 

He was succeeded by his son Devapala, who reigned for 
48 years. His inscriptions speak in eulogistic terms of his 
conquests with evident exaggeration, but he definitely had 
control over the whole of Bihar, as is proved by the find 
spots of his inscriptions. During his reign, Mihira Bhoja of 
Kanauj tried to snatch the western portion of the Pala dominion, 
but he met with little success. After Devapala, a confusion 
‘creeps into the line of succession of the Pala dynasty. Dr. В.Р. 
Sinha thinks! that the empire was divided between Vigraha- 
pala and Surapāla. But it is generally believed that Vigraha- 
pala and Surapala were one and the same person. 

Nārāyaņapāla came to the throne after Vigrahapãla. 
We have found no inscription of his in Bengal. Even in Bihar, 
after his 17th year? there is no record till 54th year of his 
reign. The thirty seven years’ interval evidently saw a great 
decline in the fortune of the family. At this time, we find four 
inscriptions‘ of the Gurjara king Mahendrapila in south 
Bihar and one inscription in Paharpur in the Rajshahi dis- 
trict of north Bengal. These inscriptions prove that Mahendra- 
pala captured Magadha and north Bengal from the Palas. 
This is supported by the Deoli Plate of Kyshna II which 
distinguishes between Gauda and Magadha at the time of his 
invasion of Magadha. But the Udandapur image inscription 
of Nardyanapila shows that he managed to restore the rule 
of his family in the eastern part of Bihar! During his 
reign a Ráshtraküta family ruled in Bodh Gaya and its adjoin- 
ing region, as can be inferred from the inscription of Tunga 
Dharmavaloka.’ They captured the fort of Manipur which 
is identified with the Manivataka of Devapila’s Nalanda 
grant. 
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‘Narayanapala was succeeded by Rājyapāla. He brought 
Nalanda! under his control. Allan and Н. С. Вау? are 
of the opinion that the Gurjaras crossed the Sona and 
overran the whole of Tirthut about this time. 

Rajyapala was succeeded by Gopala IL The Chandel 
king Yasovarman easily defeated the Palas, At this time 
north Bihar probably formed a separate province outside the 
Pala jurisdiction. It is mentioned separately in the list of 
territories conquered by Yaéovarman. 

‘Vigrahapala П came after Gopala IL. The Chandras 
and the Kambojas established themselves in Bengalduring his 
regime. These Chandras hailed from Rohitagi Some 
scholars identify it with the Lalmait hill of the Tippera district, 
but it is generally identified with the Rohatasagadh of Bihar. 
It is possible that they were driven from Bihar during the 
invasion of the Gurjara king Mahendrapila. At this time, 
there ruled in Arakan another Chandra family which came 
from Basarh of north Bihar. We do not know if the two 
Chandra families were related in any way. Tāranātha 
informs us that a king named Balachandra ruled over Tirhut 
and Kamariipa. e 

Mabipila, the son of Vigrahapála tried to retrieve the 
position of his family. When he came to the throne only 
Rádha and a portion of Bihar were leftof the whole Pala 
empire. He tried to extend his dominion and met with some 
success. Several inscriptions found at Bodh Gaya* and 
‘Nalanda,’ and the Bangarh* grant issued from Vilaspur in the 
Patna district prove his rule over south Bihar in the early 
part of his career, The Chandel king Dhaiga® seems to have 
attacked Radha and Айа either during the reign of Mahipala 
or of the Kambojas. But he soon withdrew and the Chedis 
took his place as the chief invaders of Bihar. 
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A manuscript of the Ramdydna by a Nepalese Kayastha 
completed in the year 1019 A.D. speaks of a certain Gāñgeya- 
deva as the ruler of ‘Tirabhukti, Bendall identifies 
him with the famous Chedi king of the same name. But Lévy? 
thinks that he might be an unknown king belonging to the 
Kalachuri family of Gorakhpur. Scholars generally take him 
to be the Chedi king. He may have defeated Mahipüla and 
captured Mithila, But we have neither epigraphic mor 
numismatic evidence to prove the rule of this king over this 
part of the Pala empire. The Imadpur image inscription 
proves that Mahipila soon took back Mithila from the Chedis. 
He died about A.D. 1032. 

After the death of Mahipala, the empire fell on evil 
days. Мара was succeeded by Nayapila. He and his 
son Vigrahapala III have been credited with no military 
exploits. The Chedi king Karpa invaded Magadha several 
times during the reign of Nayapila. However a treaty was 
concluded between them through the mediation of Dipaikara 
Айа, the famous Buddhist teacher. The Krshna Dváriki 
temple inscription’ and the Narasimha temple inscription* 
at Gayê show that Nayapila had paramount control over 
the western part of Bihar. According to the Ramacharita? 
Vigrabapála III defeated Karna. From Nawalagadh inscrip- 
tion too, on paleographic grounds, the rule of Vigrahapála 
III seems to have extended to Tirhut.® But it is possible that 
the image may have been taken to Nawalgadh from some 
place in south Bihar. A certain king Nanyadeva, а Karnáta. 
warrior, had established a principality in Mithila by A.D. 
1097? Vijayasena, the Sena king, probably made an invasion 
against this king, who is referred to in Deopara inscription.1° 

After Vigrahapāla IIT, Rámapála came to the throne. 
During the rule of his ancestors, the conditon of the Pala 
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territory had sunk to the lowest level. Gauda had passed 
into the hands of the Kaivartas and the Varmans seem to have 
established their power in Айда. Rámpila consolidated his 
power. Ніз maternal uncle Mathana or his family drove 
away the Varmans from Айца. He defeated the Kaivartas 
and Magadha? was fully under his control. He died about 
A.D. 1109. 

Rámapila was succeeded by a few minor kings such as 
Rüjyapila, Kumárapila, Сора III and  Madanapila. 
There were merely phantoms ruling only a small part of the 
once powerful empire reared by the genius and strength of 
Dharmapala and Devapala. They were titular kings 
bereft of power. During Ramapala’s reign, a Sūra dynasty 
had established itself in western Mandara. Chodagasiga, the 
Utkal king attacked it and rooted out the family. 

In Bengal, Karnáta Kshatryas had established their 
rule. Madamapála was the master of a few districts in фе 
eastern part of Bihar, as we infer from an inscription? found at 
Jayanagar near Lakhiserai in Bihar. The Pala dynasty 
‘came to a close with the end of Madanapala. 

During the week successors of Ramapala, the Gahada- 
valas had occupied a portion of Magadha, as can be inferred 
from the Rahan Plate? of Govindachandra. He issued а 
grant“ of the village Padali from Maner in the Patna district 
in A.D. 1126. He issued another grant from Mudgagiri 
in A.D. 1146. This goes to prove that the major part of 
Bihar was under his control. His son Vijayachandra had also 
control over parts of Magadha, as is shown by the Tarachandit 
Plate found near Sahasram. The territory of Jayachandra 
definitely extended пріо Gaya in the cast. This is proved 
by an inscription’ found at Gaya itself. 

After the collapse of the central authority, local chiefs 
raised their heads and founded small principalities in diffe- 
tent parts of the state. The inscriptions furnish us with a few 
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names ending in Pala, but they probably had no connection 
with the imperial Palas. They are Yakshapila, Palapila 
and Govindpüla. The name of Palapāla is mentioned in the 
Jayanagar! inscription which was issued in the 35th year 
of his reign. Dr. B.C. Sen thinks that he may be connected 
with Madanapila, whose inscription comes from that very 
place. 

‘The name of Yakshapila is mentioned in an inscription 
at Gaya. 

From the Govindpur? inscription, we know about a new 
family named Mana. Two princes referred to are Varamina 
and Rudramána. We find a reference to the Mana family in 
the th century Dudhpani inscription also. But it is difficult 
to say if they were related with each other, 

The Мапа family probably came into collison with 
Yakshapüla's family in their northward advance. 

While these families were quarrelling over the carcase 
of the Pala empire, the Gahadaválas came and wiped them 
from the stage. 

Such was the condition of Bihar in the latter decades 
of the 12th century A.D., when the ferocious Muslim horde 
was rapidly marching towards the east. The powerful 
dynasties of Delhi and Калац) had tried their strength 
separately and were swept away by the terrible storm. This 
time, no Mahipadmananda ог Chandragupta rose equal to 
the occasion to repel the foreign hordes. The consequence 
was evident. There was no king to offer even feeble resistance 
and the whole of Bihar was conquered without any difficulty. 
Bakhtiyar Khilji overran the whole of the state from one end to 
another and the last vestiges of the Buddhist learning and 
culture disappeared from Bihar in the storm. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MOUNTAIN SYSTEM OF ANCIENT BIHAR 


The modern state of Bihar is divided into two parts 
by the river Сайа. “These two divisions have developed on 
rather different political and social patterns from remote 
antiquity. Their physical distinctions played a significant 
part in their progress. North Bihar has plain lands with 
fertile soil. There is no trace of mountain range or hill 
throughout the region, except in the extreme north of the 
Champaran district, which actually forms a part of the 
Nepalese Terai. These: hills, locally known: as the. Dun 
and Someswar, extend over an-area of 364 miles. 

South Bihar is quite different from north Bihar in. physical 
features. The land is quite fertile in the plain along the south 
bank of the Сайда but the farther south опе goes the more 
hills and mountain ranges one finds. There is hardly any 
district in south Bihar which has no hills. Those of Gaya, 
Patna, Shahabad and Bhagalpur districts are the most famous 
and we often find remains of flourishing culture on the summit 
or in the vicinity of these mountains. Of the hills of the 
Chhotanagapur area, there is hardly any worth mentioning 
from the historical point of view other than the Parasnatha 
hill of the Hazaribagh district. The ranges of the Chhota- 
magpur агеа аге no doubt lofty and important from the 
geological and mineral points of view, but they were probably 
hardly inhabited, except perhaps by a few savage tribes, in 
ancient days, and thus they have been rarely referred to. in 
our literature. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enumerate all 
these hills but we discuss the chief among them districtwise. 
The names of these hills have been given after important 
villages in their vicinity or events which may have happened 
there. But we often see that the same range assumes another 
name after some distance, when it is associated with another 
important village. 
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In the Patna district there are hills at Rajagrha only. 
In the district of Gaya, there are ће Bhundas, Jethian range, 
Hadia, Durvasarshi, Mahabar hills, Bramhayoni, Kowadol, 
Barabar, Hasra Pahar, Chirki hill, Lohabar hills, Powai, 
Spigitkhi and the like. ‘The Shahabad district has the 
Rohtas and the Kaimur ranges. ‘The Mandara hill, Pathar- 
ghata, Barai and Cologong rocks lie in the jurisdiction of the 
Bhagalpur district, while the Monghyr district has the Kharag- 
pur hills extending from Jamalpur to Jamui, a peak called 
Srngirkhi, Marak, Giddhaur hills, Satapahari etc. 

‘The most important hills of Chhotanagpur are the 
Parasnatha and the Rajamahal hills, Besides these, there is a 
large number of lesser ranges—Dalma, Sawai, Karanti, Panchet, 
Latehar Peaks, Brijka hills, Khaira hills, Netarhat hills, Kotam 
Turgenik, Tatakora, Butbul, Burhi, Mahagarbhi etc. 

‘The hills named above are actually spurs of one mountain 
range, the Vindhyis. But the term Vindhya as used in 
Sanskrit literature, needs clarification; it is said to be one of 
the “family mountains” (Kulasparvata)* and in this sense it 
has not been finally identified. 

‘The Purāņas supply a list of seven mountains besides 
the Himavat which they term Kulaparvatas or Kuldchalas. 
We do not know what the term actually denotes, It may be 
interpreted as “family mountains” or a group of mountains 
linked together around one central peak. If we minutely 
observe these mountains identified with modern ones, we shall 
not fail to mark that these mountain ranges are actually 
connected in one form or other. The Kulaparvatas? Mahendra, 
Malaya, Sahya Suktiman, Rksha, Vindhyà, Pariyatra or 
Paripitra are seven in number. Besides them, we are told, 
there are thousands of mountains? near them. 

Some of these, mountains lie in the southern part of 
the state of Bihar, Most of the Kulaparvatas have been 
successfully identified. by. ‘the scholars, but a doubt is still 
entertained by them about. the location of the Suktimat 
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range. Cunningham! thinks that this range “must correspond 
with the high range of mountains to the south of Schoa and 
Kanker, which gives rise to the Mahinadi, Pairi and the 
Seonath rivers and which forms the boundary between the 
Chhatisgarha and the feudatory state of Bastar.” 

С. V. Vaidya? identifies the Suktimat range with the 
mountains of Kathiawar, but these are famous in literature 
as the Raivata mountains. 

Pargiter? was first inclined to identify this range either 
with the Arávali or with the southern portion of the Eastern- 
ghats, but later on he preferred to identify it with the Gora 
Khasi hills of Assam beyond the Brahmaputra. 

Dr. R. С. Majumdar? and Harit Krishnadeva! propose’ 
to identify the Suktimat range with the Sulaiman mountains 
on the basis of similarity of names. 

‘According to Prof. H.C. Raychaudhuri the name should 
be "applied to the chain of hills that extends from Sakari 
in Raigarha, C. P. to the Dalima hills in the Santhal Parganas 
washed by the infuents of the Babla." 

Cunningham confuses the Suktimat range with the south 
eastern Vindhya and the Mahendra ranges which аге Kula- 
parvatas in themselves. The Mahābhārata" gives a clue 
to the location of this mountain by associating the Bhalláta 
people with the Suktimat range. Pargiter, no doubt on this 
basis, followed the route cf Bhima's conquest in the eastern 
region but he forgot that Bhima did not cross the Lauhitya 
or the Brahmaputra beyond which are the Garo and Khasi 
hills. 

So far as its identification with the Sulaiman range is 
concerned, it can be said that the Sulaiman range forms a part 
of the Himalayas. It had no separate identity in ancient 
India, as far as our knowledge goes. 
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Dr. Ray-Chaudhuri gives a wider range to the Suktimat 
Kulaparvata, which has been identified by Beglar! with the 
hills in the north of the Hazaribagh district. We think 
Beglar is probably right in his supposition from the fact that 
it is associated with the Bhallāta people? who, it appears 
lived in this district. From. the evidence of the Mahabharata’ 
it is obvious that the Suktimat range must be somewhere in the 
eastern region, 

‘The Bhallatas seem to be a forest people. The Mahā- 
dharata! mentions them after Kosala and Malla, hence we 
should seek for their abode somewhere in the forest tract of 
Chhotanagpur. The more important tribes such as the 
Videhas, Айваз and the Magadhas had occupied certain parts 
of the Bihar state, the location of which is quite certain. 
Chhotanagpur is the only area about which we are still in 
dark. It is, therefore, possible that the Bhallátas may have 
occupied the Hazaribagh region. We, therefore understand 
that the hills in the north of Hazaribagh district are the 
ancient Suktimat mountains. 

‘Modern geologists look upon the hills in the Chhotanagpur 
division and other parts of south Bihar as offshoots of the 
Vindhyan range. The Puranic chroniclers have divided 
this range into three parts—the Rksha, the Vindhyà and the 
Pariyatra or Paripatra. The Paripatra is generally identified 
with the ranges to the west of Bhopal together with the 
Arüvali mountains. A great confusion prevails regarding 
the identification of the Rksha and the Vindhyà mountains. 
‘The rivers rising from one have been described as issuing from 
another and vice-versa in different Puranas. However it is 
supposed ‘that the mountains to the north of the Narmada 
in the Central Vindhyan region are the Rksha, while those 
to the south of the Narmada are the Vindhyás of the Puranas. 
It appears that the name Vindhya was some times loosely 
applied to the whole range extending from the Rajamahal 
hills to Gujarat as at the présent time. Thus the Barabar 
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cave Inscription’ of Maukhari Anantavarman mentions that 
an image was placed in the caves of the Vindhya mountains. 

This proves that even about the Gupta period, the 
mountains of south Bihar were taken as the offihoots of the 
‘Vindhya range. 

‘Thus we have shown that probably the whole of the 
Kulaparvata Suktimat, and part of the Vindhy& Kulapara- 
vata lie in the state of Bihar. Hence each of the hills in this 
region is either a branch of the Suktimat mountain or of the 
Vindhyā. We shall deal with the more important of them 
separately. 

Ptolemy? has given a few names of these mountains. 
His Ouindion is identified with the Vindhyà range by all 
authorities. E. H. Johnston? identifies Sardonyx with the 
Suktimat range, but he locates the mountain in the Bundel- 
Khand area. He seems to be wrong in the location of the 
range, but his identification should be acceptable to all. 


THE RAJAGRHA HILLS 

Rajagrha occupies a unique place in ancient Indian Tite- 
rature, We find poetic descriptions of its mountains in Pali, 
Prákrit and Sanskrit literature. The Vimana-oatthu commentary 
explicitly mentions the five hills at Rajagrha. The other 
Buddhist texts too, enumerate five hills only. Their statements 
are corroborated by the Ramayana’ and the Mahabharata.® 

The hills were given different names in different periods: 
The Jsigilli Sulta" states that all the hills at Rajagrha except 
the Isigilli had different names in different ages. The Maha 
bharata supplies two lists of the hills at Rajagrha. The Buddhist 
texts use invariably the same names, but they differ in their 
evidence for the position of the hills. 

‘Cunningham’ and Marshall? have shown that the’ hills 
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at present are named the Baibhdragiri, the Sonagiri, the 
Udayagiri, the Chhatagiri, the Ratnagiri and the Vipulagiri, 
altogether six hills. The highest peaks of the whole range 
of hills have been named according to a later tradition by the 
local people and thus their number comes to six. In fact 
there are four ranges! which can be distinguished separately, 
from which the six peaks rise : (i) the Baibharagiri, (ii) the 
Sonagiri, (iii) the Udayagiri, (iv) the Chhatagiri, (v) the 
Ratnagiri and (vi) the Vipulagiri are the peaks of the 
Chhotagiri range. 

The Pali Zsigili Sutta refers to the five hills as the Tsigilli 
the Vebhira, the Pándava, the Gijjhaküta, and the Vepulla 
or as the Vebhára, the Pindava, the Gijjhaküta, the Isigilli 
and the Vepulla. The order is changed in the commentaries. 
The бип ра commentary? enumerates them as the Pandava 
the Gijjhakūța, the Vebhára, the Isigilli and the Vepulla, 
while the Vindnavatthu commentary? gives them аз the Isigilli, 
the Vepulla, the Vebhára, the Pandava, and the Gijihaküta. 

The Ramayana does not mention their names, but the 
Mahibharata* speaks of the five hills at Rajagrha as 

""Vaiharo Vipulah байо Viráho  Vrisabhastatha 
Tathäpshigiristāta Subhachaityaka — panchamah." 

The verse speaks of the number of the hills as five only but 
if we take the word ‘Vipula’ not as an epithet of the Vaihàra 
or Vardha, but asa separate mountain, we seo that there are 
six hills. At another place in the same work, only five have been 
enumerated but bearing different names. ‘They are Pándura, 
the Vipula, the Váráha, the Chaityaka and the Mátahga. 

"The Buddhist texts agree among themselves in the names 
of the hills, but they differ from the Mahabldrais, while the 
latter itself differs in its two lists. Some scholars take the 
Vipula of the first list to be an adjective of the Varaha. But 
we do not see any reason why the Vipula should be taken as 
an adjective when all the lists—Buddhist and Hindu agree 
in taking it as a separate hill. If we accept Vipula as a separate 
hill then we have the Vipula, the Varaha and the Chaityaka 
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common to both lists of the Mahabharata. ‘The Rshigiri 
of the first list is probably the Mataiiga of the second list. 
There have been seers of this name in ancient India in diffe- 
rent periods and it is not improbable that the Rshigiri may 
have had some association with a seer named Mataiiga whose 
abode might have been there at some early time. 

‘The Vrshabha of the first list has not been included in the 
second list of the Mahabharata or in the Pali literature. We 
think, this hill should be taken as an epithet of Varaha, since 
this hill gives an impression of breadth and strength suggesting 
a bull! Another explanation, might be suggested however. 
There are actually six peaks in the whole range of hills, at 
present known as the Baibhira, the Sonagiri, the Udayagiri, 
the Chhatagiri, the Ratnagiri and the Vipulagiri, It is 
possible that the compiler of the Mahabharata enumerates these 
six hills, but speaks of their total number as five only, follow- 
ing an old tradition. 

1f, however, we accept our first suggestion, the Maha 
атаа will give the Vaibhára, the Vipula, the Váráha, the 
Rshigiri and the Cahaityaka. The Pándura of the Mah- 
bharata seems to be the Pándava of the Pali literature because 
there is much similarity in the names. But the difficulty arises 

1 that the Pindava is included in the РАШ list with the Vaibhara 
and the Pandura of the second list of the Mahabharata is 
present with the Variha, It appears that either the compiler 
of the Mahābhārata or the Pali texts has made a slight mistake 
in arrangement ofthe names. If the Pandura isthe Pandava, 
as we definitely suppose, there should be either Vaibhara or 
Várüha. If we accept this proposition, we shall have to identify 
the Pandava or Pandura either with the modern Vaibhára or 
with the modern Ratnagiri as D. N. Sen? has done. р 

В. Са Law is inclined to identify the sigilli with the 

illi seems to be the Prakrit form of the 

Rishigiri, which is probably the Mütahga of the second 

list of the Mahabharata, 
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1. T have personally visited all the hills at Rajagrha The top of 
the Vartha hill is flat and high while other parts are low. From some 
distance, the top looks like the hump of a bull. 
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The Subhachaityaka of the first list of the Mahabharata 
сап be no other than the Chaityaka of the second list. We 
may suggest that this hill abounded in the Chaityas which 
were highly revered at Rajagrha during the pre-Buddhist 
and early Buddhist period. ‘The people later on forgot the 
importance of the Chaityas and corrupted the name of the 
hill Chhatagiri, by which it is known even now. 

The Subhachaityaka seems to be the Gijhakü(a of the 
Pali literature. The Buddhist literature is full of praise for the 

aküia. It seems to have been a favourite resort of the 
religious people even in time gone by. Many events in the 
life of the Master happened on this hill. The Buddhist and 
Brahmanical religions have flourished side by side in India 
and the sacred sites of the Buddhists have been taken over 
as places of pilgrimage by the Hindus also, and it is, therefore, 
not beyond possibility that the Gijjhaktita, which is so associated 
with the life of the Buddha and where stüpas and chaityas 
must have been raised by his disciples was taken by the 
Hindus also as very sacred. Therefore, the Mahabharata 
calls it the Subhachaityaka, the Chhatagiri of our days. 

On the basis of a statement in the Sariyutla Ма? 
B.C, Law? has identified this hill with the Udayagiri. No 
doubt, at present the river is nearer to this hill, but rivers are 
apt to change their course, so we cannot rely much upon them. 
Secondly the directions indicated by Fa-hsienf and Hstan- 
‘Tsang’ point to the Chhatagiri as being the ancient Gijjha- 
kûta. Their description agrees more closely with the Chhafa- 
giri than any other hill as Broadley* and Marshall? have 
pointed out. Moreover, the name Udayagiri bears no resembl- 
‘ance to the name Gijjhaküta. We, therefore, think there should 
be no doubt in identifying the Gijjbaküta with the Chhațagiri. 

Since Udayagiri cannot be identified with any other 
ancient name, it inay be identified with the ancient Pindava or 
Pandura by a proces of elimination. 
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Thus we can give an approximate identification of the 
five hills at Rajagrha. 


1 2 3 4 

Pali Script. Mbh. Ла. Mbh. Qndlist Mod. Names. 
Vebhàra ——— Vaibhára = Baibhara 
Pandava m (Udayagiri) 
Vepulla Vipula Vipulagiri 
Gijhaküta Śubhachaityaka Chaityaka  Chhațagiri 
Isigilli Rehigiri Mataiga Sonagiri 

E Varaha ‘Varaha Ratnagiri 

(Vrshabha) 

VAIBHARA 


‘The Vebhara hill is probably referred to in the Markandeya 
Purdpa The Vayu Райа? reads Vaihira which is a 
synonym for Vaibhara at Rajagrha. There are many places 
of interest in this hill. The Pipal cave and the Sattapani 
cave of Buddhist literature have been located on the north 
eastern slope of the Vaibhára. Near the hot spring, on this 
hill, isa massive stone building called ‘Jarésandha Ki Baithaka’. 
Behind this, is the cave called the Pipal Cave (Pin-po-lo) 
by the pilgrims. It was discovered for the first time by 
Cunningham. This was the cave where Buddha took his 
meals. We are not sure how this cave took the name associat- 
ed with the Pipal tree. It is possible either that there was a 
Pipal tree in front of the cave or that, as the Buddha sat in 
that cave in meditation, the cave was associated with the 
Pipal tree under which he had attained enlightenment, 
Hisüan-Tsang says that “To the west of the hot springs stands 
the stone house of Pi-po-lo, in which Buddha formerly lived. 
‘The deep cave which opens behind its wall was the palace of the 
Asuras.” The identification of the cave is supported by the 
statement of Hsitan-Tsang, but it seems to us from the state- 
ment that the stone building itself was called the Pipal Cave 
and the Asura Cave was the actual cave behind the stone 
structure. Cunningham is of the opinionfthat the stone 
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building was constructed probably during the life of Buddha. 
We do not find any detailed information as to the necessity 
of erecting the house on a hill. Did it serve as a watch house 
ог was it meant for the abode of Buddha himself? We 
suppose that the building was actually meant for the Buddha 
to live in, and it was made of rough blocks taken from its 
vicinity which resulted in an artificial cave where the Bhikshus 
may have lived later on. As time rolled on, people seeing 
its dimensions and roughness called it the cave of the Asura. 
We cannot agree with Cunningham? in his supposition that 
that the cave was named after Jarāsandha who was an Asura, 
The people of Rajagrha are still proud of Jarásandha as their 
powerful king in the past 

Cunningham? identified the Sattapanni Cave of the 
Malis? with the Sonabhadara of modem times. He 
points out that Sattapanni is equivalent to Srotaparnit in 
Sanskrit. In the Tibetan works, this cave is called the 
Nyagodha cave. The Nyagrodha is а Banyan tree and we 
do not find any relation between Nyagrodba and Srotaparni. 
"We prefer to look on Sattapanni as the Prakrit form of 
Saptaparni, which is a kind of creeper. This creeper might 
have been planted outside the cave for its decoration when it 
was prepared by AjataSatru for the first Buddhist synod. 
Fa-hsian*calls this cave Chuti but he does not explain the word. 
It may have some connection with Chaityas. 


VIPULA 

‘The hill stands on the north-eastern side of the hot springs 
and to the north of the Gijjhaki¢a hill. This hill is actually 
the biggest and the highest of the whole range. It, is possible 
that it was named Vipula on account of its dimensions. At 


опе place in the Sasuiia Nikdya,* the Vipulagiri is. declared 


to be the best of the Rájagrha hills. . At. another place,” 
in the same work it is described as a massive hill, No doubt, 
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the names ofall the hills at Rajagrha have changed from time 
to time, and we find clear evidence of this changing of names 
in reference to the Vipula in the Sarigulta Nikiya, which 
claims to give a history of the hill. The hill was once known 
as the Pachinvarhsa and the people of the neighbourhood were 
known аз the Tivaras. Then it was called as фе Vankaka 
and the people were called the Rohitasas. In the third stage 
the hill was known as the Supassa and the people of thelocality 
were known as the Supassiya, ‘The fourth and the last stage 
was when it was called the Vepulla and the people the Maga- 
dhakas. 

The whole passage merely mentions the antiquity of the 
hill and is not to be taken too seriously. The hill may have 
been known by some of these different names at the same 
time. Such cases are not rare even at the present day. 


PANDAVA 

We are not sure of the identification of this hill. Neither 
the Pali nor the Sanskrit literature throws any light uponthe 
subject. We have shown, however, that it was probably the 
modern Udayagiri. Is it that the hill might have been known 
by this name owing to some creeper or trees of yellowish 
colour ? 


GIJTHAKÜTA 


The Sanskrit name is Gridhrakita. This hill seems to 
have derived its name from the vultures? which lived upon 
its peak. On this bill, we are told, the Master patted the 
head of Ananda, when he was attacked by Mara in the disguise 
of a vulture It seems possible that the story may be a 
later fabrication in view of the abundance of vultures on its 
peak. There are still some remains on the hil! which deserve 
our notice. Hsüan-Tsang recorded about this hill, “In 
the middle of the road, there are two small зійраз, one 
called Hia-shing (dismounting from the chariot), because the 
King when he got there went forward on foot. The other is 
called Tui-fan (sending back the crowd), because the King, 
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separating the common folk would not allow them to proceed 
with him. There is a brick Vihüra on the borders of a steep 
precipice at the western end of the mountain, It is high and 
wide and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the 
east.” 

‘The remains recorded by  Hsüan-Tsang have been 
successfully identified by Marshall." A path-like road leads 
to the Grdhraküta. We meet the two stüpas on this very 
path. The Vihira on the western end has fallen. There 
are more remains on this hill which have not been successfully 
identified. 


ISIGILLI 


This hill stands on the south-western side of the Rája- 
grha hills. Neither the Pali literature nor the pilgrims tell 
us anything in particular about this hill. On this hill the wall 
of rough stones which encircles the hills of Rajagrha is higher 
than at any other place. 


VAIDYAKA Г 

‘The Digha Міра? mentions a hill under the name of 
"Vaidiyaka. But this hill is seldom mentioned in other works 
More famous than this hill is the Indraéála cave which it 
contains, It is said that Indra? himself asked forty-two ques- 
tions to the Buddha in this cave and therefore the cave was 
named after Indra, The cave became so famous that sometimes 
the whole hill is designated by this name. The Ghoshrawat 
Inscription, calls it the Indrafaila. 

The identification of this hill has been a matter of interes- 
ting controversy among a scholars. Cunningham? identified 
this hill with the Giriyek, which is to the south-east of Raja: 
grha. He based his arguments’ on the records of sian 
‘Tsang and, after ascertaining distances, direction and descrip- 
tion of the peak, he arrived at the conclusion that the hill 
at Giriyek represents the Buddhist Тайга ааһа. Broadley* 
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preferred Fahsien as the source of his identification and came 
to the conclusion that the hill at Bihar Sharif, first proposed. 
by Kittoe, was the probable site of the Indrasilaguha. Both 
scholars have relied much upon the direction and distances 
given by the pilgrims. But we should bear in mind that the 
Chinese pilgrims were definitely not furnished with modern 
‘apparatus to measure the distances accurately; moreover they 
wrote the accounts of their travels when they returned to their 
own country. It was therefore but natural to forget accurate 
distances and directions. We should thus depend rather upon 
the general description of the place given by the pilgrims than 
on their distances. Hisüan-Tsang! mentions that the hill 
consists of two peaks, the one containing the cave itself and the 
other Hansasangharima. The Ghoshrawa Inscription? 
also speaks of the “two gems of Chaityas." which were erected 
by Viradeva “as beautiful as the peak of mount Indrasaila”. 
Both pilgrims speak of the cave in the southern side of the 
hill. Ata distance of two miles to the south-west of Giriyek, 
there is a big cave which is at the present time called Giddha- 
dvara, This resembles the description given by the pilgrims. 
‘There are still remains of the Buddhist monasteries in the 
vicinity of the village. 

Broadley? argues that Fa-hsien speaks of a solitary peak 
wherein the Indrasailaguha was situated. But we do not 
find any cave in the hill at Bihar Sharif, besides which its 
top is flat, and cannot be compared to a monastery, as described 
in the Ghoshrawa inscription. The hill at Bihar Sharif is 
not connected with any anecdote in the life of Buddha or his 
disciples, while the Giriyek hill is a part of the Rajagrha hills— 
the cradle of early Buddhism. All the hills at Rajagrha are 
connected in one way or another with the Buddha, so it is 
mot improbable that the Giriyek hill was the site of Indra- 
ара. 

‘The Digha Nikiye states that to the east of Rajagrha was 
the village of Ambasanda and, to the north of the latter was 
the Indra&laguhá. Accordingly the Indrasilaguha should 
be to the north—east of Rajagrha. But, if we accept the 
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statement of the Digha Ма as trustworthy, we shall be 
put to further trouble, because there is no hill either small 
or big to the north-east of Rajagrha. "here is no possibility 
of any change in the position of the hill. The author of the 
Digha Nikdya appears to have made a slight mistake in putting 
north in place of south. We therefore endorse the identifi- 
cation of the Indrasilaguha with the Giriyck hill as proposed 
by Cunningham, 

Cunningham may be right in explaining the name as 

ick (+ solitary peak), although it is an offshoot of the 
grha hills. At present the hill is known as the Khirakiya, 
We do not think the modern name has any association with 
Giri-ek. It is possible that the door of the cave itself looked 
like a window (Khirki), so the people named the whole 
mountain by this epithet. M.A. Stein’ also agrees with the 
identification of Cunningham, 


HILLS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF САТА 

In the city of бауй and its neighbourhood, there are 
several hills which are famous in the Puranas and the Buddhist 
literature alike, The city itself stands on a low range of hills 
whose spurs have been named in the бауйтаһдїтуа variously, 
either in association with the name of Visnu or Asura Gaya 
Such spurs are not actually hills but are high levels of rocky 
ground. The Gaya Brahmanas attach much importance to 
these rocks or Silas, since they are important centre of 
pilgrimage and the main source of their livelihood. However 
there are a few big hills among them, namely—Brahmayoni, 
Pretasilé, Ramdilã etc. 


THE BRAHMAYONI 

‘The Brahmayont is the principal hill of Gaya and stands 
to the south west of the city in its vicinity. The Vinaya 
Pifaka calls it the Сауға. The Mahābhārata knows 
it by the name of Gayásira. The Puranas too call it the 
Gayáfira, It is also known as the variant Gajaíifa.s 
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Buddhist scholars explain the name of this bill by its resemblance 
to a silting elephant. The Vayu Purana states that Vişnu 
pressed the head of Gaya under this hill with his foot. The 
modern temple of Vismu at Gaya is located as the site of 
Visnu’s foot print, so the hill should be identified with the 
rocky site of the temple, But this place is not a hill and in the 
light of the Buddhist literature, the Puránic legend carries 
little weight. The Buddha is said to have started for Uruvela 
from this hill." 

"Hsüan-Tsang? clearly refers to this hill as the Gaya 
mountain, standing to the south-west of the city. At present 
this hill is famous under the name of the Bramhayoni, which 
seems to be a name given at later times. 


PRETASILA 

‘The Preta£ilà is to the north-west of the town at a distance 
of a few miles. This hill is referred to in the Vayu Purápa.* 
"There is a block of stone lying on the top of the hill whence it is 
known by this name.* This hill is a great centre for the perfor- 
mance of Sráddha rituals and is referred to аз such in the 
Vayu Purdya, It plays no role in the Buddhist literature. 


RAMASILA 


‘The Vayu Purāņa® mentions the Rimatirtha in the 
Phalgu where Rima is said to have bathed with his spouse 
Siti, This Tirtha is a small pond located at the foot of this 
hill. But it is not clear how this hillock was associated with 
the name of Rama. It is not referred to in any other literature. 


МОВА MOUNTAIN 


Fa-hsien and  Hsüan-Tsang have referred to this hill 
in their itenararies. Their accounts are similar: They say 
that Buddha? performed austerities on this hill and it was here 
that he had resolved to attain perfect enlightenment. After 
prediction by gods he left the hill and went to Bodh Gaya. 
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Fa-hsien? explicitly says that the hill is half а уула 
north-east of Bodh Gaya. Hsüan-Tsang! shortens the dis- 
tance to 14 or 15 fi. Cunningham? almost agrees with their 
rough calculations. Hsüan-Tsang calls this hill Polo-ki-Pu-ti 
or the Prágabodhi. ‘The pilgrim says that the hill stood on the 
other side of the Phalgu opposite the stiipa of the Kasyapa 
brothers which were at a little distance to the south of the 
Gaya hill. There was a cave in this hill. This hill is nowhere 
referred to in РАН or Sanskrit literature. Some scholars identify 
it with the Dhongra hill which is seven miles to, the south-east 
ofGayü. But the distance indicated by Fa-hsien and Hsüan- 
‘Tsang does not carry us so far. The hill was just to the east of. 
the stüpa of the Кауара brothers which were to the south of 
Gaya. The identification by Cunningham seems to be more 
plausible. So the position and description recorded by the 
pilgrims suggest its identification with the Мога Pahar of 
modern times which contains a cave or natural fissure about 
half way up the western slope and facing the Phalgu.* 

There is no other hill in the locality which so clearly re- 
sembles the description of the pilgrims. Hence Cunningham 
seems to be correct in its identification. 


BARABAR HILLS 


There are two groups of hills, ‘sixteen miles to the north 
of Gaya, locally known аз the Barabar and Nagaxjuni hills. 
The whole group of hills is generally known by the more 
famous name of Barabar only. 

These hills seem to have borne various names at different 
periods of history. Some of these names are knówn from the 
inscriptions which were inscribed in the hills themselves at 
different epochs. In the inscriptions of Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha, these hills are called the Khalatika Parvata.* 
Though Pataijali? in his: Mahabidshya refers to the Khalatika 
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hill in this form, it would seem that this word is actually a 
prakritism connected with the root ‘Skhal’, to slip or ‘to fall 
down’. At the top of the hill, there is a place still commonly 
called 'Pichhulia meaning slippery. We can infer from 
Patafijali’s reference that in the locality of the Khalatika 
parvata, there were forests which may have provided pasture 
land for the cattle of the neighbourhood. The animals in 
search of food may have regulatly roamed over the hills, as they 
do even now, in such a large number that the hill was referred 
to as a “Vehicle for animals” (Goratha). In any case the 
‘Mahabhérato! mentions this hill as Gorathagiri and speaks of 
its beautiful trees and large number of animals. We are not 
sure how the word Goratha originated but it is not improbable 
that the word has some connection with the cattle and other 
animals, whether wild or domestic, which pastured on it. 

The Hathigumpha cave inscription? of Kháravela states 
that the latter attacked the Gorathgiri, which seems to be 
mo other than the Gorathagiri of the Mahābhārata. Beglar* 
and N. L. Dey! identify this hill with the Baithan hill, which 
lies five or six miles to the west of the Rajagrha Valley. 
Beglar says that Baithan means the cow-pen and as such both 
‘these names Goratha and Baithan have the same meaning. 
He further points out that Rajagrha cannot be seen from the 
Barabar hills as stated in the Mahābhārata. Beglar seems to 
be interpreting the lines of the Mahābhārata too literally. 
The author simply means to say that Kyshna’ pointed out 
the site where the capital of Magadha stood, encircled by 
hills. So far as the actual city is concerned, it could be seen 
neither from the Barabar nor from the Baithan hill. We 
should not moreover forget the fact which we have pointed 
out elsewhere? that both the epics show Фу very hazy 
knowledge of Magadhan geography. The identification of 
Beglar and Dey cannot be accepted in the light of inscriptions 
discovered by Jackson* on the same hill. These inscriptions 
probably belong to the third century B.C. and explicitly 
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mention the name Gorathagiri, In face of such strong 
evidence, there should remain no doubt about the identification 
of the Gorathagiri with the Barabar ЬШ. 

In an inscription of the sixth or seventh century A.D., 
the hill is called the Pravaragiri! This might have been 
originally an epithet of the hill rather than the пате itself. 
But it seems to have been the origin of the word Barabar. 
The derivation suggested by Cunningham from the compound- 
ing of Vara and Avara meaning great enclosure does not 
seem plausible, since there is nothing like an enclosure on the 
hill. We suggest that the original epithet of the hill Pravara- 
giri or Pravara Paris was corrupted to Barabar by the 
influence of the common Persian word of the same spelling 
which is commonly used in Bihar even by the Hindus. 

There are seven artificial caves in these hills. This is 
why the local people call the hills Staghara or the seven 
houses according to Cunningham. Kittoe explained the 
origin as Saptagarbha, ‘seven wombs’, As this word was 
certainly used for caves, Kittoe may be right. However, 
‘ghara’ is the normal Hindi equivalent of the Sanskrit grha 
and we, therefore, prefer Cunningham’s etymology. 

‘The caves have been excavated at different places in the 
hills. They are called the Karnachaupara, Sudima, Сорӣ 
Kubhā, Lomasa rs, Visvamitra also called Vitvajhopari, 
Vadathi-Kà-Kubhà and Vapiyaka caves. Some of these 
caves are highly polished like other Mauryan remains. An 
inscription in the Sudámá cave gives its name as the Nigrodha 
guha. The Karmachaupara contains an inscription of the 19th 
regnal year of Asoka. The Sudama cave and the Vishvamitra 
cave, each have inscriptions of Aéoka of his 12th regnal year. 
АШ these insctiptions record the dedication of the caves to the. 
jivika sect. 

‘The Vapiyaka Kubha‘ is called by the same name in the 
inscription and there is another cave called Vedathika Kubha. 
‘The Gopi cave contains an inscription of Dafaratha. On the 
western jamb of this cave, there is an inscription of the 
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Maukhari family. We find a name ‘Acharya Srî Yogananda’? 
inscribed at several places in the caves. It seems that Yogá- 
nanda was a famous recluse in this area in the 7th or 8th 
century A.D. 

We have not sufficient information as to how these 
caves were named. Some of these names seem to be of recent 
origin. It is possible, these caves may have been named after 
some particular characterstic or after individual ascetics who 
lived there at different times. 

Although the Barabar hills stand in the neighbourhood 
of Rájagrha they were far from the glory and power enjoyed 
by the Magadhan metropolis. Neither kings like Bimbisāra 
and Ajãtaéatru, nor saints like the Buddha and Mahavira 
seem ever to have visited them. But the remains at Barabar 
bear testimony to the fact that it wasa place where different 
sects—Ajivikaism, Buddhism and Hinduism flourished at 
different periods. Jainism is the only sect which does not 
seem to have had any hold in this locality. 

‘The rains and the broken images in the Barabar hills 
and its surroundings show that at one time Buddhism had a 
stronghold in this area. But the place was probably first 
occupied by the Ajivikas. This can easily be inferred from 
the fact that Asoka, although he championed the cause of 
Buddhism, dedicated the Barabar caves to the Ajivikas and 
not to the Buddhists. The Buddhists seem to have occupied 
the place later on. 

From the 5th Century inscriptions of the Maukharis, 
we learn that these chiefs installed Hindu images of Katyayani 
and other deities in the caves of the Barabar hills. From this 
time the Buddhists seem to have lost all their hold on this 
place. Fa-Hsien did not care to visit these hills. Hsüan- 
Tsang? simply refers to a hill which is most probably, the 
Barabar hill, but he does not give its name and describes 
nothing in detail, as he usually does in referring to Buddhist 
sites. If Sri Yoginanda belonged to the seventh or eighth 
century A.D., it seems that Saivism had by this time begun 
to gain a hold in this area. The ascetic offers his adoration 
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to Siddheshvaranatha, who is still worshipped by people from 
far and wide as the presiding deity of the mountain. 

А more important problem arises by Khüravela's invasion 
of the Barabar hills. As there is no doubt in the identification 
of the Gorathagiri referred to in his inscription, we cannot 
suppose that the invasion was made against another place. 
The Hathigumpha cave inscription states that Kháravela 
sacked the Gorathagiri and then terrorised Rajagrha. 
What could have been the reason behind an invasion against 
a place such as the Barabar hill, which was never an important 
political centre ? 

There were prebably two reasons for this attack. The 
streams of different faiths had met at this place, only Jainism 
seems to have had no hold in this area and Kharavela 
was a Jain. It is possible that the Buddhist and the Ajivaka 
ascetics did not allow the Jain saints to stay in the caves or 
otherwise worked against them. Therefore — Kháravela 
attacked Gorathagiri and sacked it. This would be the first 
example of religious intolerance in the Indian history, if 
Kháravela attacked Gorathagiri with this motive. 

We may, however, offer a further suggestion. The 
Barabar hills are natural fortifications. ‘There are also some 
signs of brick walls. It із not improbable that the place was 
used as a cantonment and а garrison may have been stationed 
there to check any invasion from the south against Pateliputra. 
Kháravela, therefore, thought it better to destroy the garrison 
and then to attack Rajagrha. 


KAUWADOL 

„This is a group of hills, four miles to the south-west of the 
Barabar hills. Their Hindi name has the strange meaning 
of ‘shaken by crows’, A large rock is on the peak of the hill 
‘The people! of the locality зау that there was. formerly another 
rock placed on the peak in such’a balanced way that it began 
to shake, if even а single crow sat upon it. This is simply 
hearsay. No one can say when the rock was on the peak. 
The story being an unconvincing one does not explain the 
origin of the name. 
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A little way up the hill there are remains ofa large temple 
of stone. A few pillars are still there in dilipidated condition. 
The ruins of walls are also still to be seen. In the cell, there 
is a figure of the Buddha on a pedestal which bears an ins- 
cription of the usual Buddhist creed in Kutila character 

We do not know if this place is referred to in any of our 
literature. Hsilan-Tsang’, however, visited it. He says that 
he went to Silabhadra monastery, 20 li, to the south west 
of the Gunamati monastery, The latter is identified with 
Dharawat® a village in the locality of the Barabar bills. 
The Kauwadol is the only isolated hill in this area which has 
ruins of a monastery and therefore seems to be the site of the 
Silabhadra monastery. Cunningham seems to be right in 
this identification. Hsüan-Tsang says nothing about Sila- 
bhadra, with whose name this monastery was associated. 
Had he been the famous Silabhadra of the Nalanda University 
under whom the pilgrim had studied, he would have mentioned 
the fact that the monastery wat named after his teacher. 
But as he keeps silent, it is probable that the founder of the 
monastery was someone else. 


GURPA HILL 

This stands 25 miles to the east of Gaya. Neither Sanskrit 
nor Pāli literature speaks about it. But the Chinese pilgrims 
refer to this hill. Fa-Hsien* calls it Chi-tsu which Beal trans- 
lates as the Kukkutapadagiri. He places it 3 li south of 
Bodha Gaya. Hsüan-Tsang* places it 100 li east of the 
Mohana river. He says that it was also called Lang-chih 
(wolf's traces). The pilgrims agree that the hill stood 
amidst dense forest and had three peaks. They associate 
the hill with Mahakasyapa, the disciple of the Buddha, who 
is said to have entered into Nirvana at the top of this hill, 

‘The identification of this hill is a matter of controversy 
among scholars. Cunningham? identified the Kukkuța- 
padagiri or Gurupidagiri with the modern Kurkihara near 
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Wazirganj in the district of Gaya. He thinks that the hill 
which stands to the north of the village should be identified 
with three peaked hill. Stein! identified this hill with the 
Sobhanathe hill, two miles south of Punwa in the same district. 
R. D. Banerjee" identified the hill with the modern Gurpa 
hill, which stands neat the station of the same name on the 
Gay&-Caleutta line, in the district of Gaya. This place 
is still full of forest and a wild rivulet flows through it. The 
hill is very steep and has three peaks. There is a cleft on the 
top of the hill, which is probably that recorded by Hsttan- 
‘Tsang as opened by the stick of Mahdkasyapa. ‘There are 
still remains of a shrine of ancient large bricks which was 
probably a stüpa, on the top. There are several inscriptions 
found in this hill bearing the usual formula of the Buddhist 
creed. 

The Gurpa hill is still a place of worship. The people 
assemble there in the beginning of the rainy season to offer 
their adoration to the Gurpasvamini, the presiding deity of 
the hill. ` 

Both Kurkihar and the Sobhanatha hill, no doubt, contain 
Buddhist antiquities, but they do not resemble the site as 
indicated by the pilgrim. The names Kurkihara or 
Sobhanatha hills do not seem to have the least affinity 
with the word Kukkutapadagiri. The name Gurpa seems 
to be an abbreviation of the word Gurupádagiri. The hill was 
known by this name, probably because it was sanctified by the 
holy feet of Mahákaéyapa. 

We, therefore, fully agree with Banerjee’s identification 
of the Kukkutapidagiri with the Gurpa hill. 


KAIMUR RANGE. 
‘This range extends from Mirzapur to Sahasram in thé 
Shahabad district. The ancient name of the country along 
which this chain of hill extends was probably 'Kairadeías 
from а daitya of that name known. to tradition as its king. 


LA. (1901) p.88. 
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Tt is probable that the name might have originated from 
Kérusha, a more ancient name of this country. From Кай, 
the hill took its name Kairnura. p 

‘There are several shrines of Sakti on the summits of this 
range. It appears the area abounded in Sakti-worshippers. 
Та one of the shrines called Táráchandi, there is 12th century 
inscription? of Pratapadhavala Айа. He is probably the 
same as Pratapadhavala Deva of the Rohtasgarh inscription." 
We have no reference to this dynasty anywhere else. 


ROHTAS 

This hill is in the southern part of the district of Shahabad. 
It is a very small hill and contains the ruins ofa fortress for 
which it is known as the Rohatasagadha. The fortress has 
been used from time to time by the local rulers for their 
defence purposes. The importance of the fortress was very 
high as it stood on the border of a region which. was inhabited 
by wild tribes and hence there was a constant fear of attack. 
from that side. The local tradition describes the construction. 
of this fortress to Rohita$va, the son of famous Harischandra 
of the solar dynasty. We are not sure of the date when the 
fort was built. 

‘The hill is known as the Lohitagiri in Sanskrit literature. 
It was also known as Gopadri and Gopáchala? Several 
inscriptions have been discovered in this hill. Onet of them 
refers to Sasaika as sámania. This place was probably the 
early seat of his power. We find another inscription belonging 
to Pratüpadhavala-deva of the 12th century, who was probably 
a local chief and seems to have extended his power to the 
adjoining areas. 


MANDARA 

‘This hill stands 30 miles to the south-east of Bhagalpur 
proper. Tt is to the east of the river Chandanā. There are 
numerous architectural and sculptural remains which show 
the importance of the hill and the antiquity of its surroundings. 
‘The hill is only 700 ft. high, and all around the middle, 
А. O, S. VI pp. 547-59- 
T. IV. p. se. 
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there is a groove which is said to be the impression of the 
сой of the snake Vasuki during the ocean churning, when 
issu bore its weight in the form of a tortoise On a lower 
level, there are ruins of a temple which was probably that 
of Madhusüdana.! On the western side of the hill, in a dark 
cave, there is an image of Nrsittha carved in the rock, and 
near it is an image of Vamanadeva and Madhusiidana.* 
On its eastern side at the foot of the hill, there arc extensive 
ruins of buildings. A stone structure at present called 
Nátha-thàna seems to be a Buddhist monastery which probably 
later came under the control of the Hindus. There are many 
tanks, some of which are dry at present. One of the tanks 
was caused to be excavated by Kona Devi the wife of 
Adityasena of Magadha. This shows that in the seventh 
century A.D., Айа formed a part of the kingdom of the 
Guptas of Magadha. 

The name Mandāra seems to be very ancient. The 
Karma, Уйтата and the Varaka Puranas recognise the hill 
by this name. The Mahabharata.’ по doubt mentions а 
hill ofthe name, but it seems to be another Mandāra, some- 
where їп the Himãlaya range. The Mandára was probably 
known to Megasthenes as the Mount Maleus. The state- 
ment is so meagre and uncertain that nothing can be said 
definitely. 

Though there are many Buddhist remains ani sculptures 
on it, this hill is hardly referred to in the Buddhist literature. 
On the other hand, the Hindu scriptures are full of allusions 
to this hill, It seems to have possessed a sanctity like that 
of Gayā in the Hindu scriptures. Both these places are 
associated with the names and deeds of Vignu. It is possible 
that at first the Hindus had their stronghold on this hill and 
that the Buddhists temporarily established themselves there 
later, but were ousted by the Hindus again. 

‘There is nearby a tank called Papiharani" which implies 
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that a bath in this tank absolves a man of his sins. It is said 
in local tradition that a certain Cholaraja was cured of his 
leprocy by bathing in this tank. He made his capital at 
this place and beautified it with bazaars and roads worthy 
ofacapital. But later on the town was destroyed by 
Kala Paháda, a fanatical Muslim convert. 

We should not put much reliance upon such legendary 
accounts, but it is not impossible that a miner Chola prince 
may have come to this place in his wanderings and temporarily 
‘established himself as the king in this locality. This incident 
may have happened in the tenth or eleventh century A.D. 
when the rulers of southern India were making continuous 
invasions against northern India, We find the names of 
Magadha, Айда, Vaiiga, Radha among the territories ravaged 
by the Chola kings. We find a similar case in the Sena. 
dynasty whose ancestors came from the Carnatict and established 
aheir kingdom in northern India. Therefore it is not 
improbable that an adventurous prince of the Chola dynasty 
came to Айда at the end of the Pala dynasty and established 
himself as King. 

This Chola таја was probably a local chief and his dynasty 
came to an end with himself. We have no record of any 
other Chola king in Айда. 

The place exhibits the signs of Muslim vandalism. It 
is said that Mandara was invaded probably in the 15th 
century A.D. by Kala Pahada,® the fanatical general of 
Sultan Sulaiman Karrani of Bengal. His name is so notorious 
for the destruction of Hindu and Buddhist shrines that ravages 
rendered at any place in northern India are ascribed to him. 
We can simply say that some Muslim fanatic brought an end to 
this hilly town. 


ANTARGIRI AND BAHIRGIRI 
‘These names show that they are mountains, but in the 
Markandeya Purana," they have been designated as the peoples 
living in the eastern region. The Malya Purdrat refers 
to them in the singular as the Antargiri and Bahirgiri. As 
t RSS ena ap ee 
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they are mentioned between the Mudakaras and Pravaiigas, 
Pargiter! identifies the Antargiri with the people living in an 
area encircled by the modern Rajamahal hills and the Bahir- 
giri with those who lived on the outskirts of the hill. 

So far as the peoples are concerned, they may be two 
different peoples, but the hill will be the same. 

The Mahābhārata? refers to the Antargiri and the 
Bahirgiri being conquered by Arjuna. In this context, they 
seem to have been living somewhere in the eastern part of 
the Himalayas. It appears there were no hills of these names 
and the terms were applied to the peoples only. 

The Puranic chroniclers and compilers of the Маћа- 
bhārata probably had no idea of the geography of the eastern 
region. So in the present state of our knowledge, we cannot 
locate these hills accurately. 


PATHARGHATA 


‘This hill is in the Bhagalpur district on the southern bank 
of the Сайда. The place abounds in ancient ruins. This 
hill is probably the Silasafgama? which is an abbreviation 
of the Vikramasile Saügháráma according to Mr. N. L. Dey. 
But we cannot say how Mr. Dey got the idea of Silasaigama. 
The Vikramasila university was situated in the neighbourhood 
of this hill. We shall deal with this place later on in detail. 


KALUHA PAHAR 


This hill stands in the Chatra sub-division of the Hazari- 
bagh district, 26 miles to the south of Bodh Gaya. It stands 
on the eastern bank of the Lilajan. There are extensive 
ruins on the top of this hill. A large number of broken images 
are found there. N. L. Dey! says that he found an old wall 
running from the south to the north on the western foot of the 
hill. There was a door also in the wall. On the top, there 
is a temple of Kulesvari Devi, which is said to have been built 
by Raja Chandraketu of Dantar. We know nothing about the 
date or reign of the King.: According to Dey’, the images 
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on the top of the hill are mostly Buddhist excepting а statue 
of Parsvanātha, the 23rd Jain Tirthaikara. But Stein 
thinks that the sculptures on the hill, whether detached or 
carved in rocks, are figures of the Tirthaükaras. 

In ancient times this part of the country was covered with 
thick forests, and we do not find the Buddhists generally 
occupying such areas. Moreover places to the south of 
Magadha are generally associated with the Jains rather than 
the Buddhists. It is, therefore, possible that this place may 
have been a stronghold of the Jains. 

Dey? identifies this hill with the Makulaparvata of the 
Burmese annals, where the Buddha is said to have passed his 
sixth rainy season. In his opinion, the letter ‘ma’ was dropped 
and in course of time ‘Kula’ was corrupted into Kaluha. 

According to Sri Tirthamalà Amalokaratna,? the name of 
the place in the Sastras is Bhaddalapuranagara, where 
Sitalasvamin, the tenth Tirthankara, was conceived, born, 
received initiation and attained enlightenment. 

‘The identification of this hill with the Makula Parvata 
does not seem plausible in the face of the phonetical changes. 
Stein‘ seems to be right in its identification with the Kolà- 
hala mountain of the Puranas! This Kolàhala mountain 
has been identified with the Kowakol in the Gayê district by 
Beglar. But the Kowakil is a small hill and possesses 
nothing to make it famous enough to attract the attention of 
the Purāņic chroniclers. 


PARASNATH HILL 


‘This stands in the Giridih sub-division of the Hazaribagh 
district. The hill has been named after the famous Jain 
Tirthankara Párívanitha, who is said to have lived 250 
years before Mahavira. The hill seems to have been an abode 
of Jain ascetics from very early date and no less than nineteen 
Tirthaükaras out of the twenty-four are said to have entered 
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Nirvana on this hill. In the Кара Sūtra this hill is called 
the Sameta-Sikhara, In other Jain works, the hill is known 
as the Samidagiri? and the Mallaparvata. The word 
is a corruption of Samadhigiri, a name given 
because the nineteen Tirthaükaras had attained Moksha on this 
hill. 

B. C. Law! identifies this hill with the mount Maleus 
of the Greeks. The Greeks do not mention the locality where 
the hill stood. From their statement it can be gathered that 
the hill was somewhere near Pátaliputra. Its name is more 
similar to Mandar, so in this position no possible conclusion 
be arrived at. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RIVER SYSTEM OF ANCIENT BIHAR 


North Bihar has many rivers and innumerable rivulets. 
The main rivers rise from the Himalayas, flow to the south 
and south-east, and fall directly or through a larger river into 
the Сайф. The small streams are generally the off-shoots 
of big rivers and empty their water with other tributaries into 
the same river in its lower course. The most important 
rivers of this tract are the Saray, often known as the Ghighara, 
Gandaki, little Gandaka, Bagmati, Kamala, Kosi, Panara, 
‘Mahananda and above all the Сайа which touches the south 
or south-western border of most of the districts of north Bihar. 
Besides these big rivers there is a net work of streamlets which 
overflood the whole of north Bihar during the rainy season 
and cause havoc in the life of the people. Among these are 
the Gharahi, Khanwa, Lalbegi, Dhanauti, Tiljuga, Karai, 
Lakhandi, Adhawara, Baya, Lalbakya, Bhurengi, Balan and 
the like. But these rivers are hardly referred to in ancient 
Indian literature. 

North Bihar consists of alluvial soil, hence the land is 
soft. This is the reason why we find the rivers esasily changing 
their courses. The most notorious for this is the Кой which 
every year renders thousands of people homeless and washes 
away lakhs of property. Unfortunately changes of the 
courses of rivers have been hardly marked by ancient Indian 
scholars. Either they were indifferent to these physical 
changes or they had not developed their geographical 
knowledge. 

‘The most important river, mentioned for the first time 
in Vedic literature! in connection with the Videhas, is the 
Sadanira, which means a river always full of water. This 
river formed the boundary line? between Kosala and Videha. 
Scholars are not unanimous in identifying it. Itis generally 
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some 


identified with the Gandakit with or the Rapti,? whi 
identify it with the Kàratoya, which Hows through northern 
Bengal. Pargiter supports the theory of Oldenberg, who 
believed it was the Rapti, quoting a verse from the Maha- 
bharata,’ where the Gandaki and Sadanira are mentioned 
separately. It is possible however that the word Sadānīrā was 
used as an epithet of the Gandaki. If we accept the view of 
Oldenberg, that it was the Rapti, we shall have to presume 
that the boundary of Videha extended much farther west 
than in later times and at the same time we shall have to locate 
the Malla territories between Kosala and Videha. But the 
site of Kusinárà of the Buddhist texts, which was the chief 
city of the Mallas, is fairly certain, and is well to the east of 
the Raptî in territory which on Oldenberg’s assumption would 
be part of Videha. Moreover, the people at present occupy- 
ing the area which lies to the west of the Gandaki, which 
falls into the Сайда just opposite to Patna, are quite different 
in dialect, spirit and taste from the people living to the east. 
In Buddhist literature the Sadánirá is hardly referred to, and 
the Greek historians are quite silent about it. 

The Rapti at present flows past Sahet Mahet which is 
taken as the site of ancient Sravasti. If this is the river 
referred to in the Šatapatha Brahmana, it was known to the 
Buddhists as the Ajiravati, and not as the Sadinira. The 
identification of the Sadanira with ће Káratoy is now rejected 
by all authorities, since it places it far too much to the east. 

The reference in the Mahabharata which mentions the 
Sadanira as distinct from the Gandaki nay be accounted for 
either by suggesting inadequate knowledge on the part of the 
compiler or by proposing that, writing at a later time, he 
had distinguished the -Gandakt and the little Gandak 
Sadanira is an epithet which may be applied to many rivers 
in the course of centuries and is very appropriate to the 
Gandaki which has always been looked on as the eastern 
boundary of Kosala. 

Weber—Indische studien pp. 112, 181. 
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With all these considerations in view, we think Weber 
is right in identifying this river with the Gandaki of modera 
times. 8 


GANDAKI 

This is an important river of north Bihar. It rises from 
the spurs of the Himalayas and flows across the district of 
Champaran, Saran and Muzaffarpur. 

The Gandak has several streams in the Nepalese Terai 
which unite at Tribeni above the Saran district. Brian 
Hodgson! wrote about the Gandak in 1849 that “in the basin 
of the Gandak we have successively from the west, the 
Barigar, the Narayani, the Sweti Gandaki, the Marsyangdi, 
the Darandi, the Gandi and the Trisul.” These are the seven 
streames from which people commonly call it the Sapta- 
Gandaki. We are not sure if the river has actually these seven 
streams at the present time, for sometimes it happens that 
the old bed of a river is listed as a flowing stream. In ancient 
India people seem to have had a fancy for describing rivers 
as having seven streams. The Indus? is referred to as possess- 
ing seven mouths and the Коё, as we shall see, is also said 
to have seven streams. 

‘The river still bears some of Hodgson's names at diffe 
rent places im its course. In the Muzaflarpur district it is 
known as the Narayani and Sáligrámini, This river flowing 
through the Saran district falls into the Сайда opposite 
Patna; another river of the same name flowing through 
the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga 
and Monghyr falls into the Сайда opposite Monghyr 
town. 

‘The Gandaka is mentioned for the first time in the Satapatha 
Brühmana if аз we believe it“ is to be identified with the 
Sadániri of the same work. The Mahābhārata often 
mentions this river as a large one, in connection with the 
conquest of the eastern region by Bhima, It is also referred 
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to аз a place of pilgrimage," but it is surprising that in the 
sister epic, the Ramayana, the river is not mentioned in the 
list of the rivers of northern India. In this text, there is 
mention of a river Kālimahi, which may be the distant echo 
of the name of the KAli-Gandaka, one of the three principal 
affluents of the Gandaka at its rise. 

‘The Buddhist? literature mentions five rivers called. Mahá- 
айй which issued forth from the Himalayas—they are the 
Gangi, Yamuna, Achiravatl, Sarabhu and Mahî. The 
identification of the river Mahi is still very doubtful. The 
Markandeya Purüne? mentions a river of the same name emerg- 
ing from the Páriytra hill. But that river is not a tributary 
of the Gañgā, nor does it rise from the Himalayas. We 
do not find any other river of such a distant place included 
in the list. We think that the Mahi of the Buddhist literature 
was the river Gandaki. The present-day Mahî is a small 
tributary of the Gandaki, retaining the old name of the 
parent river. It flows through the Saran district. From the 
geographical data of the early РАН scriptures, it would seem 
that this was the only important river other than the Сайра 
with which the early Buddhists were much acquainted, but 
it has been given no place in their literatue. Fa-Hsient 
tells us that a journey of four yojanas to the east from Манан 
brought him to the confluence of five rivers and then crossing 
the river (Gaga) and going south for one yojana, he arrived 
at Pataliputra, But the present geographical position of the 
rivers does not confirm his statement. 

‘The passage apparently denotes the place where the 
fifth and the last river "Маһ? joined the Сайф opposite 
the confluence of the Sona. If Fa-Hsien actually meant the 
confluence of five rivers, we can assume that the Sarayü fell 
into the Сайа to the east of the place where it joins the 
Ganga at present. 

In this way the Gaágá, Mahi (бардам), the Sona, and the 
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Sarayü together formed a confluence of the five rivers and 
Hsien did not go to the east but to the west of Vaisali. It 
is therefore possible the Ramayana mentions this river under 
the name of Kalimali.t The Markandeya Pup? explici- 
tely mentions the Gandaki rising from the Himalayas. The 
river is said to have been formed from the sweat of the cheeks 
(ganda) of Vismu? when he performed austerities near its 
source. Megasthenes knew it as a tributary of the байра 
and called it Condochates.* 

Artemidoros? speaks of a certain affluent of the Сайа 
as breeding crocodiles and dolphins. He named it Ойле. 
‘At the present time the Gandaka is the only tributary of the 
Сайда which breeds crocodiles. The Puránic tale of Gaja- 
jirdha (fight between and crocodile) is said to have taken 
place at its junction with the Сайда. We, therefore, think that 
the Oidmes of Artemidoros is mo other than the Gandaka. 
The Abhidhanackintdmani* calls the river by its present 
name. 


SARAYU 


А river Saryü is mentioned in the Rgveda? once in 
association with the Sarasvati and Sindhu and again with 
the Каза, Amitabh& and Kubha. But scholars have grave 
doubts that the Vedic seers actually meant the modern Saraju 
which flows in the eastern part of India. Zimmer locates 
the Vedic Saray in the Punjab and Hopkins’ in the far- 
west beyond the Sindhu. Ludwig identified it with the 
Kurram while Vivien-de-St. Martin was inclined to identify 
it with the united course of the Sutlej and Bias. The Rg- 
vedic Aryans had probably no knowledge of the modern 
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Ghaghara or Sarju with which the Sarayü of later Sanskrit 
literature is to be identified, for the hymns seldom mention 
even the Yamuna and Ganga, which were nearer the centre 
of Vedic culture. But the post-vedic literature shows the 
definite knowledge of the Sarayü. Panini was acquainted 
with the river, In the Buddhist literature it is spelt "Sarabhu'? 
The Ramdyana! mentions the Sarayü in the list of the rivers 
of northern India, Kalidasa has alluded to this river many 
а time in the Raghwariéa, He has described its confluence 
with the Сайда, which lies at present in the Bihar state, as 
very sacred. During the age of the Ramdyana,® the 
Sarayü joined the Сайда opposite modern Buxar, which is 
located as the hermitage of .Visvimitra. It seems to have 
shifted its course farther east in later times. 

Megasthenes* mentions two rivers called Sittokatis and 
Solomattis which have not been certainly identified. Не says 
that these rivers fell into the Сайда and were navigable 
throughout the year. The rivers mentioned by Arrian on the 
authority of Megasthenes are not in order from west to east. 
If we take them in order, the rivers Sittokatis and Solomattis 
should be located somewhere in the eastern part of Bihar. 
Benfey” identifies the Solomattis with the legendary Sarasvati 
which was thought to join the confluence of the Ganga and 
‘Yamuna at Allahabad. But we know certainly that the 
Sarsvati does not flow in this area. Cunningham’ in one of his 
maps identifies the Sarju with the Solomattis. Не is probably 
right in his identification as there is some similarity in names, 
the river is navigable throughout the year, and it is a tribu- 
tary of the Сайда. Ptolemy? names a river 'Sorabos', which 
is identified by all scholars with the Sarayü. 
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Megasthenes also mentions a river Agaronis which 
Rennell? identifies with the Ghaghara, another name of the 
Sarayü. It would be but natural for an alien to take the two 
words as names of two different rivers, especially when he was 
mot very familiar with the language of the people he маз 
dealing with. Megasthenes therefore took Agaronis and 
Solomattis as names of two different rivers. The name 
Ghüghari seems to have originated from the Sanskrit word 
"Gharghara а gurgling sound of water which the river is 
supposed to produce. This river is sacred to the Hindus 
and Buddhists alike. 


VEGAYATI 

‘The Jain Literature? mentions a river Veyavai which 
seems to be the Sanskrit Vegavati, The river is said to have 
been flowing near the village of Atthigima.‘ Магіпз 
identified it with the Gandaka. But we should not forget that 
in the Muzaffarpur district, there is a small river called Baya. 
The Vegavati is probably the ancient name of the Baya. The 
modem name of the river seems to have been derived from the 
Prakrit word Veyavai. 


BÁGMATI 


The Bágmati rises in the Mahavrata range! of the lesser 
Himālayas and flows to the south through the Darbhanga 
district, It formerly joined the little Сайдака at Rosera and 
now it joins the river a litle lower at  Tilkeshwar together 
with the Tiljuga river. Thus the Bagmati falls into the 
Сайда through the Burhi Gandaka. 

This river does not play any important part in ancient 
Indian literature, but is casually referred to in Sanskrit: 
the Mithila Khanga of the Drhad.Vigmu Purana, the author 
mentions the river as Bîgvatî,” but we are not sure of the date 
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of the composition of this text. Tt seems to be a work of later 
centuries" The Srayambha® and the Värāh® Puranas call 
it the Vàgmat. In the Purushaparishd, а 14th century 
work, Vidyapati names the river Baghvati, The Ma 
Міда? mentions that the Bühuki, Sundariké, Sarasvati 
and the Bahumati were rivers while Gaya and Priyaga were 
tirthas only. These rivers are not in any systematic order. 
The Bahumati is probably the Vàgmatt of Sanskrit, since the 
names are similar. It is called the Bachamati® also in Buddhist 
literature, because it was created by the word uttered by the 
Buddha Krakuchhanda when the latter visited Nepal with 
his disciples from Gauda-defa. The Buddhist legend and 
the Brhadviseypurdna show agreement in the traditional origin 
of the name of the river. The Udine’ mentions a river 
Vaggumuda which flowed to the east of the Vajjî territory. 
This Vaggumuda seems to be the Vagmati of present time. 
The different names of the same river in the Buddhist literature 
shows how the name was changing from time to time. The 
Baghavati, the name given to this river. by Vidyapati seems to 
have some connection with the word Ууда (tiger); tigers 
are found in abundance on its banks in the Nepalese Terai. 

Megasthenes mentions a river Kakauthis which Lassen 
identifies with the Kakutha of the Buddhist" literature. The 
Sanskrit word Kakustha means ‘palate’, a word which has 
some affinity with ‘speech’ or ‘sound’; we have seen that a 
Buddhist legend and the Вайл Purana give legendary 
accounts of the river Bagmati arising from the speech of a 
divinity. Thus the river Kakauthis may perhaps be identified 
with the Vagmati. The Mahdparinibbana Suit? however, 
specially mentions this river in the vicinity of Kuśinārā, 
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about whose location we have no doubt. Cunningham thus 
seems to be right in identifying the Kakutha with a small 
stream Barhi in the Gorakhapur district. Carlleyle identifies 
this river with the Ghaghi, another stream which flows through 
the same district. We think that, on the evidence of the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta, the Kakuthà should be identified with 
the Barhi which flows in the neighbourhood of Kusinara. 


КАМАГА | 


The Kamala is always associated with its tributary the 
Tiljuga and many small streams. They water the Madhubani 
sub-division of the Darbhanga district. In its lower course 
the Kamal is called the Ghaghari The Kamala receives 
two of the seven branches of the Kosi and falls into the 
Сайа at Karagola to the south of Purnea. 

We hardly find the river mentioned in early Sanskrit 
and Buddhist literature, but the Byhad-vigew Purana alludes 
to this river flowing through the heart of Mithilài We 
are not certain that the Greek geographers had any knowledge 
of the Kamala, but the Omallis of Arrian,* which has not 
been satisfactorily identified, may be the Kamala, аз the 
latter syllables of the two names are somewhat simil 


KOŚI 


‘The Kofî has long been the most important river of north 
Bihar. It rises in the Himalayas and enters the plain at 
Varühakshetra, which is a place of pilgrimage for the Hindus. 
Ié flows to the west of the district town of Purnea, and its 
main stream unites with the Сайда near the Maniharighat. 

‘The Кой is a most notorious river for changing its course. 
‘There is perhaps no river in India which has changed its course 
so frequently as the Kofi has done. It can be compared with 
the rivers of China, which suddenly wash away large tract of 
land. Probably the river formerly flowed farther east than 
where it fows at present. 

Hamilton," in the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
wrote about this river that “the Pundits inhabiting its 
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banks allege that in the times of remote antiquity, the Kusi 
passed southwardly where Tajapur is now situated and from 
there towards the east until it joined the Brahmaputra, having 
mo connection with the Ganges”, and he further said, “the 
opinion seems highly probable. I think it not unlikely that 
the great lakes north and east of Maldah are remains of the 
Kusi united to the Mahananda," 

Rennell wrote of changes in its course in his time (1787). 
He stated, that the Kofî at no distant time previously flowed 
past the state of Purnea and fell into the Сайда 45 miles below 
its present junction. He also said that the Kofî formerly 
emptied its water in the Brahmaputra. 

Hitien-Tsang* had to cross a large river on the way (0 
Кашагӣра. Cunningham? identified this river with the 
Тіма but the latter is not large enough to be worth mentioning. 
It is not improbable that the river was the Kosi, In medieval 
times, the Kost flowed near Gaur, and owing to its flooding, 
the Musalman rulers had to desert the city in favour of Raj- 
mahal. The dead current in that area is still known as 
"Маа Ko! 

Fergusson, referring to the period when the combined 
Кой and Mahānandā flowed through the Ursagar says; 
“That this should have occurred within the very limited range 
of traditions of lower Bengal, induces me to suppose that the 
beginning of the Christian era is the highest antiquity that 
сап be ascribed to such a state of things. It may be much 
later." 

Thus we see that the Kost has covered a wide range of 
courses from eastern Bengal to the eastern part of north 
Bihar and is still tending to change its course to the west. 
‘There are several streams which join the Kosi and they together 
with the main branch are called the Saptakosi, The streams 
from east to west are the Tambar, Tamra, Aruna or Eran, 
Düdha Кой, Likhu Kosi, Tambra Кой and the Bhotia 
Кой, 
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A Jataka? story tells that a truthful Br&hmapa was born 
їп the Himalaya country in а lovely spot on the bank of the 
Kai, a branch of the Сайда. It can he gathered from the 
same work? that there grew fruit trees of several kinds like 
rose apples, bread fruit, dates and figs on its banks. We 
can infer from this story that at that time the Kost brought 
silt which made its banks fertile and that its currents were 
not then so swift as to wash away the soil. The condition of 
the territory watered by the Kost is quite changed at present. 
The area it flows through has become quite barren. We 
find no trace of trees on its banks, but only heaps of sand. 

This change may have occurred owing to de-forestation 
in its catchment basin in recent years, It is probable that for 
this reason it now carries more silt and sand, which it deposits 
in its bed along the banks, devastating large areas. The 
Kofî has a large mountainous course and collects the water 
of a large area, but its present course through the plain before 
it reaches the Сайда is comparatively short. Therefore it is 
obliged to deposit its load of silt over a short distance. This 
intensifies the frequency of flood as well as the depositing of 
sand. 

The Ramayana includes the Kausikt in the list of rivers 
of northern India. It says that the river was named after 
Kausiki who was the sister of the sage Vishvamitra, It is 
mot unnatural to imagine that the sister of Vishvàmitra was 
a lady of quick temper like her great brother. So the origin 
of the river has been most suitably associated with Kausikî. 
The Mahabharata’ mentions a king of Kausiki Kachha, the 
region of the Кой river whom Bhima. conquered. 

‘The Markandeya Риа? refers to its rise from the Hirn 
layas and calls it the Kausika, In the Kumdrasarbhaoa* 
Kalidasa alludes to the waterfall of the Kosi. He probably 
had in mind Varahakashetra where the Kost enters the plain. 

This river is probably mentioned under the name of 
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Каша in the Nidbanpur! Copper Plate of Bháskaravarmen. 
K.L. Barua? identifies this river with the modem Кой while 
Dr. Bhandarkar? and J. C. Ghosht are of the opinion that the 
river mentioned in the plate is the Kusiara which flows through 
the Sylhet district. But their arguments have been very 
thoroughly contradicted by Dr. P. C. Chaudhary who has 
shown that the lands granted to the donee lay to the east 
of фе Kofî and arc to be identified with the places in the 
Jalpaiguri district. Tt is thus clear that in the early part of. 
the seventh century A.ID., the Кой flowed through north 
Bengal. 

‘The Kosoamos of Arrian® and the Cosoagus? of Pliny 
are generally identified with the modem Kost, but Schwanbeck 
says that those words represent the Sanskrit Kesasak which 
is an epithet of the Sona, Arrian places this river between 
the Erranoboas and the Sonus, therefore, according to Schwan- 
beck, it may have been a branch of the Sona. As far as the 
order of enumeration is concerned, we can say with confidence 
that Arrian muddled up the names of these rivers. He 
mentioned as two separate rivers the Erranaboas and the 
Sonus which are alternative names of one and the same river. 
Moreover the name Kosoamas is more similar to Каші 
than to Kosaveh. Therefore, we support the usual identi 
fication, 

There is still a large number of rivers which have not 
been described. Most of them are so small that we hardly 
find them mentioned in ancient Indian literature. In epi- 
graphy too, they have not been referred to. One of them, 
however, the Mahānandā, is definitely an important river. 
It forms at present the boundary between the states of Bengal 
and Bihar. But ancient Indian literature is quite silent about 
it, and we can give no explanation of this strange fact. 
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GANGA 

The байра is the most sacred river of India, It is held 
in such high esteem by the people that any holy river in any 
part of the country is given the name Gaigà. This river 
enters Bihar in the Shahabad district and leaves the state 
passing through the Santhal Parganas district. The width 
of the Gaiiga in this state is broader than in any other part of 
its whole course, It divides the state into two parts, north 
Bihar and south Bihar, The northern bank of the Gangi 
in this state has always been deemed very sacred, ‘The reason 
for this is not far to seek. The area to the north of ће Gangi 
is generally known as Mithilî, which has been a stronghold 
of orthodox Brühmapism from very early times, while south 
Bihar was the birth-place or rather the cradle-land of Buddhism. 
Tt is true, the Lichchbavis of north Bihar were deeply under 
the influence of Buddhism, but there Bráhmanism never 
totally lost its ground and soon again asserted itself, The 
case in south Bihar was quite different. — It remained the 
stronghold of Buddhism till the end of the twelfth century 
and the universities such as Vikramagila and Nalanda, which 
were centres of Buddhism, flourished on its soil. ‘Therefore, 
it can be naturally concluded that, after the disappearance 
of Buddhism from the land, the Panditas of Mithila: eulogized 
their own land, while the voice of Magadha was hushed in 
dead silence. In Buddhist and Jain literature we do not 
find any such distinction. Moreover, the land up to. Kajan- 
gala was included in the Majjhima desa? (Middle land), 
which was deemed highly sacred by Brahmanic scholars. 

However, we can suggest another explanation also 
germ of this difference seems to be more political than religious. 
‘There was a great deal of difference in the administrative 
systems of the two regions, which, although so near geographi- 
cally, were originally separate. The states in north Bihar 
were tribal republican in their character, while Magadha 
always had a centralised administration under a monarchy 
What was once an administrative difference, was gradually 
and steadily given the support of religion, which still persists. 

‘The course of the Ganga, has not changed much in Bihar, 
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but we have a few literary references which show that the 
river has shifted its course a few miles way from its old bed. 
From the itinerary of Hsüan-T'san g, it seems that the course 
of the Garig was much nearer to Arrah than it is at the present 
time. Similarly in the 14th century A.D., the Sona fell into 
the Gangà at Maner,? while in our day the Сайда flows more 
to the north. The Јаакаѕ tell us that the city of Champa 
stood on the junction of the Сайда and the Champa. If the 
identification of Champa with the villages of Champanagar 
and Champapur is correct, we can say that the Gaga has 
gradually shifted to the north from its ancient bed for about 
30 miles, However, such slow changes in the course of a 
"big river like the Сайра have comparatively little importance. 
We have no definite evidence of sudden and disastrous changes 
of the Gañgā as we find in the case of the Кой, Gandaka ete. 

‘The rivers of south Bihar are different in nature from 
‘those of north Bihar. All are bill streams and for the most 
part of the year there is little water in them excepting the 
Sona. Most of the rivers rise from the table land of Chhota- 
nagpur and flow in different directions. The soil of the land 
is very hard, hence the rivers generally do not change their 
courses so frequently as they do in north Bihar. The number 
of the rivers on this side of the Сайда is greater than that of 
those on the north, but the majority of them are too small to 
be worth mention. The rivers such as Karmanāśā, Sona, 
Punpun, Morahar, Phalgu, Райсһапап, Sakari, Tilaiya, 
Lilajan, Mohana, Kiyul, Chandan and the like flow from the 
‘south to the north and empty their water into the Ganga. 
Other rivers such as the Barakar, Damoder, Svarnarekha, 
Koil, Baitarni, Mayurakhshi, Ајау etc. rise in the high- 
lands of Chhotanagpur and flow to the south—south-cast 
and west. 

Some rivers are mentioned in ancient Indian literature. 
аз flowing through Magadha, but we are quite at а loss about 
ihe rivers of ancient Jharkhandd, the Chhotanagpur area 
of our days. As these are is full of forests and hills and the land 
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is not fertile, people had no interest in exploring the area; 
hence there was little human intercourse in early days and its 
original inhabitants are evidently primitive, It is, therefore, 
natural that the rivers of this region have been seldomreferred to. 


KARMANASA 


The Karmanáé rises in the Vindhya hills and falls into 
the байда near Chausa. The river forms the western boundary 
of the Bihar state. The Purdnic! traditions speak of its 
origin from the mouth of Triaüku, whom Visvamitra tried 
to send to heaven in his corporeal form, but who was thrown 
back by the gods. For this reason the Karmaniéa is still 
regarded as an accused river. It is believed that one who 
passes through its water is deprived of his religious merit. 
The Markandeya Purana speaks of a river Karmoda, The 
Vayu’ and the Vardha‘ Puranas mention the Karatoya in the 
same context. But a river rising from the Vindhy& mountains 
cannot be identified with the Karatoya, which flows through 
north Bengal from north to south. It may be the Karamoda, 
which later on became the Karamanáéà of our days. 

‘Atrian® mentions a river Kommenases which Rennell* 
and Lassen identified with the Karamanisa. Cunningham’ 
supports them in one of his maps. The Greek name seems 
quite applicable to Karmanisa and we accept the. identifi- 
cation. It is really surprising that the Buddhist literature 
is quite silent about this river. 

SONA 

The river Sona takes its rise in the Mekal hills of the 
Jabbalpore district, flows to the north and north-east for 
‘about 400 miles, and falls into the Сайа, at present at a dis- 
tance of more than twenty miles to the west of Раша near a 
village called Hardichhapra. This is one of the largest rivers 
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of India, the third largest according to the Greek historians. 
But their statements seem to be based on inaccurate informa- 
tion because there are many rivers in India which are larger 
than the Sona. The river is navigable through-out the 
major part of the year. It receives several tributaries on both 
banks and hence it grows wider as it proceeds. The river 
has changed its course several times, but the changes have not 
been so frequent and rapid as in the case of the Ко 

Some scholars have tried to trace the old bed of the Sona 
from time to time and have arrived at certain conclusions 
which further research has shown to be not wholly correct. 
Beglar? believed that during the age of the Ramayana, the 
Sona took a north-eastern course from the Sonbhadraghat, 
which is in the south-western part of the Gaya district, there 
Joined the Punpun, and the united stream fell into the 
Сайда near Fatuha. He believed that the Sona flowed 
through the same bed till the Buddha's nirvana. Major 
Rennell* observed that “the ancient bed of the Soane is yet 
traceable on the south of Patna and seems to have led into the 
Ganges near Fatuah." J. В. Elliot? observed that “formerly 
the course of the Sone turned eastward from near Sydabad, 
whence it proceeded by Ghorhutta and Bikrampur to Nowat- 
Poor thence via  Moorgiachach, Mooradpoor, Danapoor, 
Ghosunda, Koorjee and Khagaul to Phoclwaree. From 
the latter town it flowed past Khwajapoor, Sheikhpoora and 
Dhukurpoor to Meethapoor, whence in two streams (jurrah) 
it fell into the Ganges near Bankipocr at’ the Takia of Shah 
Rookum Phulwari. From Phoolwaree, a small’ stream 
(Sota) flowed to the eastward and from opposite Mecthapoor 
proceeding in a south-easterly direction, it finally united with 
the Ganges near Fattoha (Fatwa). In the time of Mukh- 
doom Shah Shurufoodeen Ahmad Yahea Muneree (from 
which a period of upward 470 years reckoning to the end of 
1257, Hijaree has elapsed) the main stream of the Sone 
taking its course to the west of the town Muner united with 
the Ganges near that place and the eastern course with the 
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Sota became dry." Maxwell! found а small stream to the 
south of the city making its exit into the Ganges through the 
arch of an old bridge about 3} miles above Fatuha, and 
believed that this was an earlier course of the Sona. 

All these scholars recorded their observations in the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, when they were 
not sure of the exact location of Pataliputra. Beglar’s remark 
that the Sona continued to flow through the Punpun and fell 
into the Gaga near Fatuha from the time of the 
Rémayaya to the Buddha's nirvana is not supported either 
by the Ramayana or the Buddhist literature. А big river 
such as the Sona cannot have flowed into the Punpun which 
is too small to carry the whole volume of water of the Sona. 
If it had ever been the case, it must have occured in the pre- 
historic period of which we have no record. 

‘The excavations begun under Dr. Spooner and continued 
from time to time by other scholars have proved finally that 
the site of ancient Pataliputra extends fiom the modern village 
of Kumrahara to Patna city.® From the Mahäparinibbāņa 
‘Sut? we learn that Ajataéatru built a fortress on the Сайда 
to check the inroads of the Lichchhavis which later on grew 
into the famous town of Pataliputra. Най the Sona fallen 
into the Сайа near Fatuha, as Rennell and Beglar believed, 
Ajātaśatru would have preferred to construct the fort at Fatuha, 
because in doing so he might have escaped the trouble of 
crossing a big river like the Sona. From the evidence furnished 
by the Makabhagya' and Megasthenes, we know certainly that 
Pátaliputrà was on the confluence of ће Sona and the Ganga. 
‘Therefore it is almost certain that in the time of the Buddha 
and later, the Sona united with the Ganges to the west of modern 
Patna. Our conclusion is supported by the Mudrdrdksasa’, 
where we find king Parvatesvara, who came from the west 
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or north-west, saying that his elephants and chargers will 
drink the water of the Sona and then level the walls of Patali- 
putra. It is possible that a small and insignificant stream of 
the Sona flowed to the south of Pataliputra in later centruries 
and gradually dried up, as recorded by Elliot. If there is 
any sand of the Sona in the soil of Pataliputra, we can infer 
that it was owing to a flood which deposited sand in that area. 
Had the Sona flowed through the site of modem Patna, we 
should have discovered large beds of sand during excavations. 
‘The absence of such beds proves that at no period of history 
did the main stream of the Sona flow to the south of Patali- 
putra to unite with the Сайва аг Fatuha. 

‘The Mahābhārata mentions the Soma and Mahãsona 
among the rivers crossed by the Pandavas and Krishea on 
the way to Rajagriha, the former river in association with 
j, and the latter between the Gandaki and Sadanira. 
‘The Sona even at present is called a ‘Nada’ owing to its width. 
Hence we think that the Sona and the Mahisona are one and 
the same river. Supposing the Pandavas had crossed all 
the rivers as described in the Mahabharata, with which large 
river, other than the Sona, is the Mahasona to be identified ? 
Moreover, we have shown that the Салда and the Sadánirá 
are one and the same river! The Pandavas are said to have 
crossed the Sona again after crossing the Сайра. In view of 
these repetitions and the jumbling up of river names it is 
evident that the compiler of the epic had an imperfect know- 
Jedge of the geography of many parts of India. He simply 
‘set out to show his acquaintance with the names of the rivers 
of which he had heard from tradition. We should not rely 
much upon such descriptions. 

‘At the time of the compilation of this part of the epic, 
some water of the Sona probably flowed through the modern 
Banas, a small river to the west of the town of Arrah. In the 
Mahābhārata? a river named  Parnaía is mentioned on the 
occasion of the royal sacrifice after the digvijaya of the Pandava 
brothers. The Vayu Purdnat mentions a river Varnasa, 
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We think that Parnasa or Varnasé is the name of the modern 
Banas, but it is too small a river to be mentioned in the list 
of the rivers at the time of the royal sacrifice unless it was a 
somewhat large river in former times. We shall not be far 
from truth in supposing that the Banas received some water 
from the Sona, through some channel not known at present. 

The Rémdyayat names the river Sona. N. L. Dey? is 
of opinion that at the time of the Ramayana, it flowed past 
the eastern side of R&jagriha. The river mentioned in the 
Raméyaya? as flowing past Rajagrihe is the Sumagadhi for 
which Magadha was famous. We cannot see how Dey 
identified the Sumágadhi with the Sona unless from the fact 
that the Ramayana looks on the former as the chief river of 
Magadha other than the Ganga. The Sona being in fact the 
largest river, he may have decided that they were identical. 
But the present course of the Sona is so far from Rajagriha that 
such a change in its course séems quite impossible. From the 
Buddhist* literature, it is not clear whether the Sumagadhi 
was a river ог a pond. Buddhaghosas describes it as а pond. 

The Markandeya Puana’ refers to the Soma. Kālidāsa? 
mentions the big waves of the Sona when it empties its water 
into the байа. 

The river has another name in the Amarakoska where 
it is called the Hiranyavaha, perhaps either because its sand 
was of golden colour ог because the river brought gold dust 
in its flow.  Beglar* identifies the Hiranyavaha with the 
Gandaki. But Bana’ explicitly mentions the Hiranyavaha 
as another name of the Sona. This is confirmed by the 
Abhidhdnachinddémani®® also. 

‘The Greek historians mention both the Erranoboas and 
the Sonus, which has led to confusion in: identifying the river. 
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Megasthenes! tells us that Pataliputra was on the banks of 
the Ganges and Erranoboas. Elsewhere he mentions a river 
Sonus. Ptolemy? refers to a river Soa. The Erranoboas 
must be identified with the Hiranyavaha which is definitely 
the Sona of our days. There is little difference between the 
words Sonus and Soa, The question arises whether the Sonus 
and the Erranoboas were two different rivers. It is possible 
that Megasthenes had heard both names and believed that they 
referred to different rivers, as he was a foreigner and probably 
did not follow Indian languages well. If we take the Sonus 
as a branch of the Erranoboas, we should assume that both 
the rivers joined the Сайа to the west of Pataliputra. Had 
there been a stream of the Sona flowing to the south of Patali- 
putra, as suggested by J. B. Elliot,? Megasthenes would not 
have left it unmentioned, since he describes an artificial moat 
full of water round Pataliputra and the so called Sonus would 
have formed а natural one. No doubt some sandy beds have 
been found at Kumrahara during excavations,“ but it is possible 
cither that they were deposited there owing to the flood in the 
Sona or that the Punpun once flowed through the area and: 
later receded farther south. We think that the confusion of 
the Erranoboas and the Sonus has arisen owing to a misunder- 
standing on the part of Megasthenes. The river is the Sona 
of our days. 


PUNPUN 


‘The Punpun rises in the high lands of Madhya Pradesh 
and like the Sona flows to the north and north-east, It unites 
with the байда near Fatuha in the district of Patna. The 
bed is almost dry except in the rainy season, but a thin current 
flows throughout the year, unlike other rivers of South Bihar; ` 

The Punpun is scarcely mentioned in literatures ТЬе 
Mahabharata and the Катаада are totally silent about this 
river. The Buddhist literature too do not refer to it. We 


1, Indika, Frag. XXV, Strabo XV. 

а. Ancient India (Ptolemy) VII, 28. McCrindle, р. 99. 

3. J. A: S. B. (1845) pp. 137-54- 

4. This оп my personal observation during excavations at 
Kumhrainiggz-53, in which I had taken рап. The rrport has now 
been published by the K. P. Jayaswal Institute, Patna. 
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find the river mentioned in the Vay? and the Padma 
Рита in connection with the база Makdlmya as the Punah- 
puna (again and again) of which Punpun is a colloquial 
form. The river might have been called by this name for the 
simple reason that it was frequently in flood, as it is at present, 
or because it never dried up as reported above. The Purinas 
take the word Punahpun in a spiritual sense, and state that 
sins are removed again and again after offering oblations to 
the Pitys in this river. 

Wilford? states that this river is called the Magadhi 
ог Kika because it flowed through the country of Magadha 
or Kikata. He gives no original sources mentioning such 
rivers and we do not see reason enough to support the view 
that the Punpun was ever known by these names. A large 
number of rivers flow through Magadha and thus why should 
this alone be called by these names ? No doubt, the Ramayana? 
mentions Rajagrha situated on the bank of the Sumagadht 
but Buddhaghosa* says that this was a pond. The name 
Kikati is not supported by any independent source. 

During recent excavations at Kumrahara, sand has been 
found which seems to have been deposited in the vicinity of 
Pataliputra by flood of the Punpun, unless the river itself 
flowed through that area in the post-Mauryan® times, and 
the sand is the evidence of an old bed of this river which 
receded farther south in later days. As the layer of the sand 
was very thin, however, the former alternative seems to be 
better. The Greek historians have not referred to this river 
or, if there is any reference, it is under a different name which 
has not as yet been identified. 


PHALGU. 


‘The Phalgu arises from the union of the two rivers, Lilajan 
and Mohana, which issue from the high lands of Chhota- 
nagpur. The rivers unite roughly two miles above Gaya 


1. Ch. 108. 73. 
а. Asiatic Researches Vol. XIV. pp. 373-470. 
3. Bal. ga. 9. 
4. DA. IIL. p. 835. 
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and then the combined streams flow under the name of the 
Phalgu. Near the Barabar hill, the river bi-furcates into two 
branches, which in union with other small rivers at the end of 
their journey are known by the name of the Harohar. ‘This 
river falls into the Kuyul near Monghyr. 

Cunningham! in one of his maps has shown that the 
Phalgu too, has changed its course. From the Barabar hill 
the river flowed north-east by the famous village of Taila- 
dhaka. But now it flows two miles west of that village, The 
old bed of the Phalgu is still visible at Tailadhaka and in its 
neighbouring areas, 

In the Vayu Purāņa, several rivers and streams are 
mentioned at Gay’, namely the Mahánadi, Madhukulyi, 
Vaitarani, Ghritakulyî, Madhuíravà and Реміка. The 
Mabinadi is probably the Phalgu as it is said to flow just 
to the east of Gay&^. Elsewhere the Vayu Pura identifies 
the Deviki with the Mahinadi and the latter itself по other 
than the Phalgu according to the same work. This is suppor- 
ted by the Mahdbhdrata.® 

The Madhuéravà and the Ghritakuly& are insignificant 
streams. They rise from the local hills and merge into the 
Phalgu. ‘They are so unimportant that they have no popular 
names, but they are remembered by the Gaya Brihmapas. 

The river Phalgu is sacred to the Buddhists and the 
Hindus alike. Even before the Buddha, it seems to have been 
sacred river, for the Kaéyapa brothers are said to have perfor- 
med their sacrifices on its banks. According to the Uddna? 
a large number of matted-hair ascetics assembled on the banks 
of the Phalgu every year in the first eight days after the termi- 
nation of the winter at the close of the month of Magha. A 
large number of pilgrims went there from different рап оі 
the country. 

The Phalgu is known in Buddhist literature by the name 


1. ALS. T. Vol. T, to face p. 3. 
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4. Vayu Риба 110. б. 
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of Nairañjana, which is remembered in the modern name of 
Lilajan, the Phalgu's chief tributary. It was on the bank of 
this river that Gautama achieved enlightenment and became 
Buddha. 

Megasthenes! mentions a river ‘Magon’,  Mannert 
identified this with the Rámàgahgà, but McCrindle prefers 
to identify it with the Phalgu or the Mahánadi, which he calls 
Mohana, the name of one of its tributaries, The Mohana 
alone is not a famous river. It is more probable that the Greek 
‘Magon’ is derived from the word Mabánadt which is an epithet 
of the Phalgu at Gaya. 

The rest of the rivers—the Sakari, Tillaiya, Paimara, 
Panchanana, Kol, Damodar, Svarnarekhi, Barakar and 
the like are scarcely mentioned in the literature, Some of 
them, however, have been mentioned in geographical works 
of later centuries. 


SAKARI 

The Sakari rises in the high hills of Chhotanagpur and 
flows through the Hazaribagh, Gaya, Patna and Monghyr 
districts. At the end of its course, it joins the combined 
streams of the Harohar and falls into the Kiyul. 

‘The Sakari flows at some distance to the east of Rájagrha. 
But it has long been shifting its course to the east and hence 
їп the remote past this river may have flowed past the city 
of Rájagrha. Тһе Rdmájana! mentions a river Sumá- 
gadhi as flowing through Rájagrha. But it was а pond 
according to Buddhaghosa. If it were a river, it is not 
improbable that the modern Sakari is the Sumagadht of the 
Ramayana, because there is some similarity of sounds in the 
names, 

Cunningham? says that the river Suktimati derived its 
name from the Suktimal mountains, in which it had its source, 


1. Indika, Arrian, ТУ, MeCrindle, р. 191. 
2. Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, рр. 373-470. 
з. A. S. In, Vol VII, p. 127 (Footenote). 
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He asserts that the river is the same as the Mahanadi, Beglar! 
agrees with Cunningham so far as the source of the Suktimatt 
is concerned, but he identifies it with the Sakari. 

‘The serious difficulty about the identification is that no 
Purana mentions the Suktimat mountain аз the source of the 
Suktimati, The Markandeya Pura? clearly points to the 
Vindhyà mountains as the source of this river. Pargiter, 
therefore, identifies the modern Sakari with the Sakuli of the 
Markandeya Purana rising from the Vindhyi mountains, He 
however gives no argument on which to base his conclusion, 

About the Suktimati, the Mahābhārata? says that the 
Suktimati flowed near the Chedi capital, which is identified 
with Tripuri in the Jabalpur district. But Beglar states 
that “there is no river at all approaching in name or features 
the Suktimati as described in the Mahābhārata flowing past 
it, for the Narmada is evidently not the Suktimati."* 

He further says that according to the Purinic tradition, 
the Chedi kingdom was divided among the five sons of Vasu, 
опе of whom had become the king of Magadha. On this 
basis he suggests that near the source of the Kiyul and. the 
Sakari, there may have been the Chedi capital through which 
the Sakari flowed. But this seems to be a far fetched imagi- 
nation which cannot be proved successfully. The legendary 
families of the Purina must represent chiefs of the remote 
past and the geographical data have been much adopted in 
later times. The only important Chedi kingdom in historical 
times was that of the Kalachuris of Tirpus, and it seems 
impossible to believe that any part of their kingdom can be 
referred to in our province. 

The Markandeya Purana no doubt describes the Vindhyà 
as the source of the Suktimati, but this may be owing to the 
mistakes of the copyists. The Suktimat range, according to 
the Mahabharata, lay in the eastern region which was conquered 
by Bhima, We think that the spurs of Chhotanagpur may 
be identical with the Suktimat range, as no other mountain 
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in the eastern part of the country can be identified with it, 
аз we have shown? 

The Bhégavata Риёдаї mentions а river Sarkarav 
which, N. L. Dey? identifies with the; Sakari. He seem: 
be correct on the basis of similarity of names, but Puranic 
data are so confused that it is difficult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. 

‘Megasthenes* mentions a river Sittokatis as a tributary 
of the Сайда. This is very similar in sound to the Suktimati, 
especially in a Prakritic form such as Suttimati. 
PANCHANAE 

‘The correct name of this river is Pafichanana which means 
a river having five mouths. The river is formed of five 
streams which meet a few miles south of Rajagrha and flow 
to the east of the site under this name. This river through 
many branches joins the Harohar and falls. into the Ganga. 

The Sariputta Ма mentions in passing reference a 
river Sappinf. The Aviguttara Май informs us that from 
the Grdhrakiita hill near Rajagrha once Buddha went to the 
bank of the Sappini to meet some wanderers. The name 
seems to be the Sanskrit Sarpini or snake. The snake is 
sinuous and supposed to have more than one tongue. The 
Pafichanana too, has several branches and is very winding in 
its course; hence we think that this river is the Sappini of the 
Pali texts. We have found no references either to the Sarpini 
or Pafichinana in Sanskrit literature, 


KOIL 
The Koil rises in the hills of Chhotanagpur ard flowing 
through the Palamu district falls into the Sona. Its Sanskrit 
зате is Kokila. Wilford" mentions a river of this name which, 
he says, is called the Vaitarni in its lower course. We have not 
found any reference to this river in ancient Indian literature. 


See above р. 49. 
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SUVARNAREKHA 


‘The river rises from the hills of Chhotanagpur and flows 
past the well-known modern town of Jamshedpur and through 
northern Orissa; According to Wilford it was also known 
as Hiranyarekha,! both names meaning a golden streak. 
Не thinks that the Suvargarekhi and the Suktimatt are one 
and the same river, while we have shown that the Suktimati 
is the Sakari of our days. 

The Абада Purana does not refer to this river. The 
name shows that the river brought gold dust in its flow and 
this belief still persists among the local people. 


AJAYA. 

This river flows through the Santhal parganas and falls 
into the Сайда in the district of Burdwan. Its correct Sanskrit 
name seems to be Ajayavatî or Ajayamatî. The river is not 
very important and the Puranas do not seem to refer to any 
river of this name. Dey? and Wilford? referred to this 
river as mentioned in the база Tantra as Ajayā, Ajayee, 
Ajasa, but the text referred to by Wilford is not obtainable. 
Megasthenest mentions а river Amystis which seems to bear 
a slight similarity to the name Ajayamati. Dey and Wilford 
agreed to this identification, Arrian says that this river 
flowed past the city of Katadupa, ie. Katadvipa.® At 
present this place is known аз Katawa. 


DĀMODARA 


The'Damodar rising in the southern part of the Chhota- 
nagpur, flows through the Hazaribagh and Manbhum dis- 
tricts and enters the state of West Bengal. This river is 
sometimes locally known as Damodā or Damodi. Wilford 
identifies Damodar with the Vedasmrti or the Vedavati 


1. Ibid. Wilford does not mention the original source where he 
found this river mentioned, 

2. G.D. A. M. L, p. 3: 
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of the Ksketrasamdsa, one of his unpublished sources. He says 
that the Damodara is known by the name of the Devananda 
in its upper course! There is much similarity between the 
words Devànanda and Andomatis of Arrian! But Arrian 
says that the Andomatis and the Cacuthis rose from the country 
of the Mandiadini which Wilford? thinks should be Manda- 
bhagya (unfortunate) or Manda-dhanya (poor in corn). The 
Chhotanagpur area may have been known аз country of 
‘Mandabhagya ог Mandadhanya in ancient time as the whole 
tract was full of forest and rocks, but it is very difficult to 
identify the Cacuthis, (Kakauthis), which is generally identi- 
fied with the Buddhist Kakutha or the modern Barhi, a small 
river in the Gorakhapur district. Seeing this difficulty 
Wilford? identified Cacuthis with the Punpun, which does 
not seem probable. Arrian did not properly understand the 
geography of this part of the country and thus he has probably 
made several mistakes. 


BARAKAR 

‘The Barakar rises in the hills of Chhotanagpur and flows 
through the district of Hazaribagh. It passes into the state 
of West Bengal at a place called by the name of this very river 
in the Grand Chord railway line. The river is mountainous 
like other rivers of this area. 

A river Rjupilikà is mentioned in the” Kalpasaira® in 

‘The text says 
fra arrived here from Majjhimapava and attained 
Kaivalya or full spiritual emancipation on the bank of this 
river im the township of Jrimbhikagrma. 

J: С. Jain thinks that the place must be located some- 
where near modern Pavapuri, in ће Patna district. Muni 
Kalyāņa-Vijaya? identifies it. with the Jambhigaon on the 
Damodara. Mrs S. Stevenson“ says that “Mahavira stayed 
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in a place not very far from Párasnátha hills called Jrimbhika- 
gràma". This river is sometimes spelt Rjukula or Rjuvalika. 
The Kalpasitva is quite silent about the village and the river 
flowing thereby. N. L. Dey? says that, ina modern temple 
on the bank of the Barakar, eight miles away from Giridih, 
there is an inscription which seems to mention the name of the 
river Rjupalika. The inscription was probably taken there 
from the original temple which was probably in Jrimbhika- 
ваша. 

It is not necessary that the river and the village should be 
in the neighbourhood of Pavapuri. At present, there is no 
river in the locality of Pava which can be identified with the 
ancient Rjupālikā and Pāvā itself was not very famous 
before the death of Mahavira. It is, therefore, not impro- 
bable that when Mahavira attained enlightenment he was 
wandering in the locality of ће Parasnatha hill which was 
a sacred place owing to the tradition of the death of Parsvanaitha 
there. 

At present Jambhigaon is on the Damodara river but 
we do not find any similarity between the name Damodar and 
Rjupālikā. So we are not sure of the location of this river 
nor we can say how this word could be changed into Barakar, 
on whose bank the inscription has been found. 


CHANDAN 

Тһе Chandan rises in two streams in the north-west of 
the Santhal parganas and flows to the north. It falls into 
the Сайа to the east of Bhagalpur proper, between Barari 
and Ghoghari, Тһе river seems to have been given different 
names at different periods of history. It was known by the 
name of Malin? and Chandani The latter name 
seems to be more famous as it still survives in the form 
Chandan. Itis known by the name of Champi* in the 
Buddhist literature. The Raméara does not mention this 
river at all. In the Mahabharata’ it is referred to several 
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times. The river formed a part of Jarasandha’s territory 
which he offered to Karna. In the same work it is called the 
Маал The name seems to be a shorter form of Malini 
or а discrepancy may have crept in owing to the mistakes of 
copyists. Krishna with Arjuna and Bhima is said have 
crossed the river on the way to Rajagrha from Kurukshetra. 
This river is placed with the Charmanvati in north Bihar. 
‘The author seems to have had no knowledge of the geography 
of this part of the country. Krishna and the Pandavas would 
never have had to cross the Malini on the way to Rajagriha. 

Kālidāsa? mentions a river Malini n the Алана 
‘Sakuntalam but this seems to be a different river near Hastina- 
pura. The river Chandanā or Champa formed the eastern 
boundary of Magadha. On its bank' lived probably a wild 
tribe of Nagas who helped Bimbis&ra in conquering Айба. 

‘The Puranas call“ it Chandana and deem it an important 
river. "The Abhidhinachinlãmani calls it by both the names 
Champa and Malini. 

According to the Kshetra Samia, this river is called 
Sulakshini or Chandrávat. According to the  Jinavitasa,7 
this river is named Aranyavaha or the torrent through the 
wilderness. It seems that names such as these were not those 
by which the common people knew the river but were appela- 
tions given to it by scholars. 


MAHANADA 

‘This is a small river which flows through the Bihar Sharif 
sub-division. At present the river is known as Mahana which 
shows that in ancient time its correct name was Mahanada 
ог Mahánadi. Our attention has been drawn to a stone bowl 
from this region with an inscription, which is still unpublished. 
On the basis of paleography, the inscription seems to belong 
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to the early Christian era. The inscription throws some light 
on this river. It records what appears to be a Jain donation 
at a place on this river ‘Mahfnadaka Phagunadke’. This 
phrase can be explained in two ways; the great Phalgu nadî 
ог the Mahanada which is a branch of the Phalgu. The 
first explanation is not tenable in the light of the fact that we 
have no record of the Phalgu so far to the cast as Bihar 
Sharif while it is possible that the Маһапайа may have 
received some water from the Phalgu through some channel 
mo longer in existance. At present, there is по connection 
between these two rivers and we are not in a position to 
hazard any supposition. 
NARDARIKA 

The Nalanda! inscription of Yasovarmadeva mentions 
a river named Nardarika. Hirananda thinks that it might 
have been a streamlet or lake at Nalanda. Its situation 
is not at all clear from the inscription. Hence we cannot 
locate this stream. 


E. I. Vol. XX pp. 3746. 


CHAPTER V 
REGIONS AND DISTRICTS 


‘The modem state of Bihar consists of four administrative 
divisions—Tirhut, Patna, Bhagalpur and Chhotanagpur— 
but physically the state is divided into two broad divisions 
by the river Сайда. The land on the left bank of the Сайда 
is fertile and soft while that on the right bank is full of rocks 
and is shallow and unproductive. The ‘land to the south of. 
the Сайда may again be divided into two parts. The Patna 
division and a part of the Bhagalpur division have plain and 
fertile land with a few ranges of hills here and there. But the 
area to the south of Patna and Bhagalpur divisions consists 
of the high plateaus of Chhotanagpur, full hills, valleys, rivers 
and forests. "Thus the state of Bihar has actually three broad 
physical divisions—North Bihar, South Bihar, and Chhota- 
nagpur. 

This state is bounded on the north by the Nepalese Terai, 
оп the east by the state of West Bengal, and on the south by the 
state of Orissa, while the states of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh are to the west of this state. 

The modern divisions of India into different states have 
been created for administrative facility. But the case in 
ancient India was altogether different. There was a large 
number of states, smaller or bigger, most of which were 
originally known by the names of the tribes inhabiting them. 
‘There was no state such as modern Bihar. The very name 
of this state is an artificial one. We do not find any reference 
to the name Bihar in Pali or Sanskrit literature. The name! 
was applied to the adjoining tracts of the modern, small town 
of Bihar Sharif for the first time during the invasion of 
Bakhtiyar Khilji. The invader found a large number of the 
Buddhist vihāras or monasteries in this district, so he named 
the whole area as Bihar. The town itself was named Bihar after 
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the sack of the Odantapura Mahávihüra which is located at 
this sitet The town of Bihar Sharif became an administrative 
centre during the Muslim rule, and with the expansion of their 
conquests the whole land to the north and the south of the 
Сала came to be known by this name after the place from 
which the whole region was governed. The Chhotanagpur 
area remained a separate unit under the name of Jhárakhanda. 
Bihar was definitely recognized as a province during the reign 
of Akbar, and the district of Champaran,? which lies in the 
extreme north of this state, was a sarkar in its jurisdiction. 
We do not know that was the position of Chhotanagpur during 
the Muslim rule. It may have formed a part of either Bihar 
ог Jajnagar (Orissa). Thus we see that Bihar as the name of 
this state is not an ancient one. 

Jn ancient times, the area now falling under the juris- 
diction of Bihar comprised several states—some аз a whole 
and some in parts. The states of Mithila (Videha), Vaisalt 
(Lichchavi), Magadha and Алда definitely formed parts 
of Bihar as a whole, while portions of the states of the Mallas, 
Kosala and Vaga were also contained in its territory. 

Chhotanagpur, as said above, is now a part of Bihar, 
but it is a modern name and we hardly find any reference 
to this region in ancient literature. If there is any name at 
all, which signifies this tract of land it does not throw any light 
upon its history and hence we are quite in dark about it. 

Let us discuss these ancient states one by one and mark 
the changes that took place in the course of centuries. 


VIDEHA 

Of all the ancient states which existed in the region of 
modern Bihar, the land of the Videhas was the first to come 
into contact with Aryan civilization. The Rgveda “does 
not mention the Videhas, but we find a casual reference 
‘to the Videhan country in the Satapatha Brahmana.* The 
text relates that Mathava Videgha, accompanied by his 
priest Gotama Rahugana, proceeding from the bank of the 
Sarasvati, came to the Sadániri, the land beyond which was 
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not touched by the sacrificial fire and so was uninhabited Ьу 
апу Brühmana. The fire god, Agni promised to live there, 
but not in physical form. Then Mathava Videgha cleared the 
jungle, dried up the marshes and established his kingdom. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri? thinks that this is the land referred to 
in the Mahabharata’ as Jalodbhava or ‘reclaimed from the 
swamp’. But in our opinion, as we shall show, this epithet 
has been applied to the territory which comprises the modern 
districts of Saharsa and Purnea and the eastern part of Dar- 
bhanga.? This region has been called Aáguttarapa in the 
Buddhist literature. 

Whatever the truth behind the Vedic narrative, it is 
clear from the story that Mathava was the leader of the first 
immigrants to spread Aryan culture in that part of India and 
so it was after him that the territory was known as Videha. 

The name Videha is evidently a form of the chieftain's 
name ‘Videgha’ and the story of Agni's promise to live 
there in disincarnate form is probably a late tradition developed 
after the region got its name on the basis of a false etymology 
(Vi-deha, “deprived cf a body"). 

‘The boundary of Videha is a matter of controversy among 
scholars. We have no authoritative source from which we can 
ascertain its northern, eastern and southern limits, Аз there 
is по mention of a state to the north of Videha, it is possible 
that the modem Nepalese Terai formed its northern boundary. 
On the east, the Kosi is the only natural boundary. The 
Videhas may have spread up to this river without much 
difficulty. But the course of this river has shifted from time to 
time, and so we are not sure of Videha’s eastern limit. The 
Кой probably emptied its water into the Brahmaputra in the 
seventh century A.D. and therefore may have taken a much 
more easterly course in earlier times. But it does not seem 
reasonable to suggest that the Videhas spread as far as the 
northern districts of Bengal. We think the boundary of 
Videha was a western branch of the main river. Kofî. 
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It is even more difficult to trace the southern limit of the 
Videhan territory. In the sixth century B.C., there were 
two main states on the northern side of the Gaiiga-Videha 
and Vaill Аз the city of Vaisali has been located at 
Ваза, just to the north of the Сайда, the Videhan territory 
must have been to the north of this. 

‘There should be no doubt about the western boundary. 
Thè Sadanira* as we have shown, is the modern Gandak. 
‘The people inhabiting the western bank of the Gandak are 
quite different in speech and culture from the people on its 
eastern side. They must have originally belonged to 
a separate tribe and a different state. Pargiter,? taking 
Sadánirà as the modern Rapti, states that “Videha comprised 
the country from Gorakhpur on the Rapti tó Darbhanga, 
with Kosala on the west and Айда on the east. On the 
north it approached the hills and on the south it was bounded 
by the small kingdom of Vaisali.” As the boundary given by 
Pargiter is too far to the west, we cannot agree that Videha 
comprised such a large area. The Suruchi Jälaka? states 
that the whole kingdom of Videha was three hundred leagues 
in extent. This is typical of the exaggerations often to be found 
in the geographical data of Buddhist sources. That the king- 
dom was of this size does not seem to be plausible. The 
kingdom of Videha even including the Vaiéáli territory, could 
not have extended over 1500 to 1800 miles. In the Raméyana,4 
the territory is generally referred to as Mithilà, but this epic 
does not throw any light upon its extent. It seems to have 
been an important kingdom as it has not been included among 
the states under the influence of king Dasaratha, Varüha- 
mihirat locates Videha to the west of the Sona and the 
Narmada, We аге really surprised to see that a scholar of his 
status could make such a mistake. It'is possible that a group 
of the Videhans might have settled in Central India and 
gave the region the name of Videha as we find in the case 
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of the Ikshvākus and the Kosalas. Otherwise it is 
to account for Varahamihira’s statement. 

In the sixth century B.C., before the rise of Buddhism 
the Videhan kingdom had sunk to a low position, The 
monarchy had been replaced by a republic and the territory 
itself formed a component part of the Vajjian confederacy. 
This is probably the reason why Videha has not been enumera- 
ted as one of the sixteen great Janapadas in the Afiguttara 
Mika 

The territory ceased to be a separate state in the sixth 
century B.C., but its glories and memories persisted for a 
long time in literature. Inscriptions, which generally refer 
to states actually in existence, do not mention Videha. Its 
glory had dwindled long before it became the custom to 
engrave inscriptions recording the regions conquered by 
successful kings. 

From the sixth century B. C. onward, Videha was almost 
merged into the Vajji confederacy, whose chief metropolis 
was Vaisali. Since then, the fate of both these regions was 
joined together and their history is almost the same. 

Before dealing with the joint history of these regions, 
let us discuss the position of the Vajji territory. 


VAJJI 

‘The people known as Vajji or Vrijji are referred to by 
Panini? and Kautilya.® They appear to have almost merged 
with the tribe of the Lichchhavis who are more widely referred 
to. In Indian literature we find the word written in vary- 
ing forms—Lichchhavi, Lichchhivi, Lechchhavi, Lechchhai 
and so оп. а the Pali scriptures and the Arthefdstra.* they 
are designated Lichchhavis. The Маша — Dharmatistra 
calls them Nichchhavi.s 

We do not find any reference to the Lichchhavis in Vedie 
literature. They had probably a late origin in comparison 
with Videha and Magadha. They championed the causes 
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of Buddhism and Jainism and so we find them often referred 
to and praised in the Buddhist and Jain literature. 

The territory of the Lichchhavis was called Vaisali, 
which was also the name of their capital, and lay on the north 
bank of the Сайда. We have not found any detailed account 
of its boundary, but from various casual references in Pali, 
Prükrit and Sanskrit literature, we can determine it roughly. 

The Ramdyaya says that Visvamitra showed the city 
of Уйа, which is probably no other than Vai 
and Lakshmana just after crossing the Сайа. The Udāna? 
explicitly mentions that the Vaggumuddi river flowed to the 
cast of the Vajji territory. This is the Bagmati of modern 
times, which flows through the Darbhanga’ district, This 
river thus seems to have been the eastern limit of the Vaigali 
territory. The kingdom of Videha was on the northern border 
of the Lichchhavi territory, but no line of demarcation can be 
traced to distinguish the two territories. As modern Basārh, 
the site of ancient Vaifali, is to the east of the Gandak we may 
assume that this river formed a natural boundary on the west. 
It should be noted that then the Gandak flowed a little to the 
west of its present course. Rahula Sánkrtyáyana believes 
that modern Dighawara, whereftom the Gandak flowed in 
those days, was the western limit of the Vajji territory.“ 

Thus the territory was bounded on the west, south and 

east respectively by three rivem—the Gandak, the Ganga 
and the Bagmati—while on the north was the kingdom of 
Videha. 
The modern districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 
a part of Darbhanga may have been comprised in the Lich- 
chhavi territory! at the beginning of the sixth century B. C., 
when the Lichchavis were at the zenith of their power. 

‘The Vajji confederacy consisted of eight members of which 
the Lichchhavis were by far the most important? Videha 
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was also one of them, but it had virtually lost its independent 
existence and the residents of Vaisali ог Lichchhavi territory 
were known as Vaidehit or residents of Videha, while some- 
times the whole tract was known аз Videha.? This suggests 
that Videha, although no longer an independent and powerful 
territory, had prevailed over Vaisali by the superiority of its 
culture. C 

The joint territory of the Videhas and the Lichchhavis 
was bounded by the Nepalese Terai on the north, the Kosi 
оп the east, the Сайа on the south and the Gandak on the 
west. 

Kautilya? draws a distinction between the Lichchivikas 
and the Vrijis- Hstian-Tsang* distinguishes Fu-li-chih 
(Veiis) from Feisheli (Vaisalr). “The Vrjis were pro- 
bably a separate clan of some power, but Vaisali was the 
‘common capital of the confederacy. Of the remaining 
tribes of the Vajjian confederacy, only one name is known 
that of the Jfatrikas, famous in Jain legend; they appear to 
Have been largely merged with the Lichchhavis and to have 
resided in the neighbourhood of Vaisali, the Lichchhavi 
capita! The remaining four tribes must have been quite 
insignificant. 

In the early medieval period, this region was known as 
Mithila We have many inscriptions from different sites which 
designate the tract by this name. But the common people 
may already have known it by the more modem name of 
‘Tirhut, This word is probably a corruption of Tirabhukti 
which has been explained in different ways in medieval 
Sanskrit works. According to the Mithila Kanda* of the 
Втћаёіти Purdpa Tirabhukti means the land along the banks 
of the fifteen rivers which flow from the Himalayas to the 
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Ganges between the Kosi and the Gandak. Some scholars 
explain Tirhut as connected with Trihutam which means 
the land of three sacrifices. ‘The second explanation seems 
to be merely based on an eulogy of this region by its local 
panditas and we do not think that it carries any weight. The 
first explanation may be correct in the sense that the land was 
encircled by three rivers—the Gandaki, the Сайда and the 
Kausiki, 

However we may offer a third explanation. Some seals? 
of the Gupta period have been discovered from the Vaisall 
region with inscriptions addressed to the officers incharge of 
Tirabhukti. This seems to suggest that Tira may have been 
the proper name of a bhukti, which was definitely an adminis- 
trative unit during the Gupta period. This “Вы? of Tira 
may have been situated in the adjoining tract of the Gandak 
and Сайда whence the whole region derived its name. The 
Sanskrit grammarian Vamana,? whose probable date маз 
eighth century A.D., has mentioned Tirabhukt as the name 
of a country. 

Al-Beruni,* who came to India in the train of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, seems to have referred to this region. He states 
that opposite to Tilwat,ë the country to the left is called Nepal. 
‘This Tilwat can be no other than the modern Tithut, which 
seems to have extended in those days to the extremity of 
the Nepalese Terai. The Terai people even at present use 
а dialect which is more akin to the Maithili language than to 
Nepali. 

As quoted above, the Mithila Khanda of the Brhad-vignu 
Purana, defines the boundary of Tirabhukti as the Himavat 
оп the north, the Сайда on the south, the Kofî on the east 
and the Gandak on the west. The Saktisangamatantra, which 
seems to be a work of the 16th or 17th century? A. D., attempts 
to give a estimate of the limits of the fifty-six countries in 
and outside India. Sometimes the size of these countries 
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is given narrower and sometimes wider than they actually 
were. The text! describes Tirabhukti as extending from the 
Gandaki to the end of the Champakiranya, Here the 
Gandaki may mean its confluence with the Gaga; Champa- 
káranya is definitely the Champaran of modern times. The 
text is ‘silent about the borders in the other three directions. 
We may accept the boundary of early Tirhut as given in the 
Mithilä Khanga of the Brhadvisiu Puana, Even at present 
this is the boundary of Tirhut excluding the Nepalese Terai. 

The inclusion of the Terai in Tirhut or Videha is supported 
by the Buddhist literature also. The $айуша Лаа 
Aifhakajhd® says that there was a ‘Pabbatarattha’ in Videha, 
There is no hill in north Bihar excepting а few ranges in the 
district of Champaran. We may therefore suggest that the 
“Pabbatarattha’ of the 5айуша Ма Aithakatha should 
be identified with the Nepalese Terai. 

‘The Buddhist literature throws а flood of light upon the 
geography of the Terai. There were many cities and civilized 
tribes settled in the Terai region. But in modem times the 
case is quite reverse. At present it is full of jungle and is 
thinly populated. There seem to have been changes in the 
climate of the Terai. However we have not got data to tell 
explicitly when these changes took place and the Terai became 
depopulated, but from the account of Fa-hsien, who found 
Kapilavastu deserted, it would appear probable that the 
process was completed by about A.D. 400.° 


MALLA 


‘The modern district of Saran, which lies to the west of 
the Саадак, should have fallen in the Kosala janapada accord-, 
ing to the evidence of the Salapatha Brakmana.* Owing to 
the scarcity of facts with a firm chronological basis, we cannot 
say how long the Kosalan monarchs ruled over this region. 
From the Aviguttara МКда,» we learn that the tribal ог rer 
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publican states such as the Mallas and Moriyas held sway 
in this region. The Mallas were divided into two branches— 
the Mallas of Pāvā and the Mallas of Kuénári! Both 
places have been identified in the district of Gorakhpur.t 
We are not sure of the region where the Moriyas ruled. The 
Buddhist literature associates them with Pipphalivana which 
is generally identifed with  Nyagrodhavana? of Hsüan- 
Tsang, a village in the Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh 
and therefore they are outside our province. Having all 
these considerations in view, we can assume that the modern 
Saran district was a part of the Malla territory. The people 
living in this region differ in dialect and culture from those 
who inhabit the area to the east of the Gandak. The Mallas 
were the close allies“ of the Lichchhavis and they formed a 
confederation to oppose the Magadhan ruler. We do not 
certainly know what became of the Mallas, but it is possible 
that they were subjugated by Ajatasatra with their neighbours, 
the Lichchhavis.¢ 


ANGA 

The ancient state of Айа has been variously mentioried 
in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature, but altogether the 
references are hardly sufficient to give any detailed knowledge 
of this state as they do in the cases of Magadha and the Vajji 
territories. 

We find the Aügas mentioned for the first time in the 
Atharoaveda,® where they are held in contempt with the 
Gindhars, Mujavants and Magadhas. The байа 
Brükmam? alludes tò the Afigas with the Magadhas. From 
this it appears that the Айаз were а people of the cast and 
hence it can be assumed that they had settled in the region 
to the east of the Magadhas which later came to be known as 
Айда after the name of the tribe. 
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The Ramayana mentions the Айра country between the 
river байза and the Sarayü. We know certainly that the 
Aügas were not found in this region in the historical period. 
However N. L. Dey? derives the conclusion from this that 
“the northern portion of the country of Magadha along the 
southern bank of the Ganges was then included in the country 
of Айда.” But this is hardly credible when we sec the Айваз 
occupying only a small territory in the beginning of the sixth 
century В.С. It seems probable that the Rama contains 
an ancient tradition of the migration of the Añgas from west 
to east in the remote past, when they may have settled 
between the Gahgi and the Sarayü in the course of their 
eastward march. 

‘According to the Raméyapa* the country was named 
Айда, because Madana (the Hindu Cupid), being burnt 
by the anger of Siva, had cast off his body in this region. The 
Mahabharata and the Puranas do not admit this story and 
ascribe the origin of Айда to a son of Bali who bore the name 
Айда. But all these derivations seem to be mere legends. 
It is probable that the territory got its name from the tribe 
inhabiting the area. 

Айва is identified with the present districts of Bhagalpur, 
‘Monghyr and a portion of Santhal Paraganas. However 
its limits have varied from time to time. The natural boundary 
on the north was the Сайа and according to the Champeya 
‘Jatake,* the river Champa flowed between the states of Magadha 
and Айда and thus formed the latter's western boundary. 
Taking the Champa as the western limit of Айда, we shall 
have to assume on the basis of its present course, that a major 
portion of the district of Bhagalpur was not under the Айаз 
аз scholars erroneously think, but under the Magadhas. The 
Айда territory seems to have comprised the portions of 
Santhal Parganas and Bhagalpur districts. We 
have no authoritative evidence to determine its limit on the 
south and east. Та the south-east of the Bhagalpur district, 
there is a place on the border of Bihar and West Bengal, called 
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Teliagarhi, which was very important from the strategical 
point of view. In former days, armies would march from west 
to east through this pass of the Rajamahal hills! This pass 
might have been the eastern limit of Айа, while on the south 
this state comprised the northern portion of Santhal Parganas. 
But, according to Sir George Birdwood, the districts of Birbhum 
and Murshidabad also formed а part of Afiga.? We have no 
evidence that at any time Айда expanded over such a large 
tract. If it is true, the Айаз must have risen to such an 
eminent position before the rise of Magadha. It seems that 
the kings of Айда in those days expanded their territory in all 
directions. The Vidhwa Pandita Jataka* describes Rajagrha as 
a city of Añga. The Mahabharata’ refers to a king of Айда who 
sacrificed on the mount Vishnupada, which is probably the 
sacred hill at Gaya. This shows that Magadha was at some- 
time or other under the suzerainty of Aga. We find Айва 
and Уайда forming опе Vishaya in the Sabhdporca of the 
Mahabharata.’ The Kathd-saritsagara’ says that Vithanka- 
pura was a city of Айда on the sea. 

"We have grave doubts in accepting Уайда as a part of 
Айда. In later times Уайа was a territoty in the south-east 
comer of the united Bengal. The area now falls in Eastern 
Pakistan. As far as we know there was no territory called 
Уайда when the power of Айда was in the ascendancey. If 
the resources of such a vast dominion were at the disposal 
of the rulers of Айа, we do not find sufficient reasons for 
their defeat at the hands of Bimbisara, who was the chieftain 
of the then petty state of Magadha. 

From the Rāmēaņa? we may gather that at some time 
the Айа kings either ruled the Коб area (Каші Kshetra) 
ог had overwhelming influence in this region. — The courtesans 
of Абда are said to have beguiled Rishya Spiga from his 
hermitage in this area and brought him to the Айда capital. 
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ANGUTTARAPA 

The Каш ега, which lies to the north of Айда across 
the river Сайра, was probably known аз Afguttarapa? to 
Buddhist scholars. The Sarigutia Nikdya Commentar)? explains 
it as a kingdom of Айа, near the water, across the Сайра. 
‘This makes it quite clear that the region to the north of the 
Сайда was sometimes looked upon as a part of the Айдайеќа. 
‘This Ahguttarüpa should thus be identified with the modern 
Purnea and Saharss districts. A large part of these districts 
їп our days remains submerged under water for the major part 
of the year. It is not improbable that the present condition 
prevailed in this area in the remote past and is indicated in the 
Sariyutta Nikdya by the term Ariguttardpa, “the waters to the 
north of Айда.” 

This is probably the land which has been referred to 
аз ‘Jalodbhava’ (reclaimed from the swamp) in the Mahd- 
Bharata Raychaudhurit is inclined to identify this land 
With that of Videha but the Videhan king defeated by Bhima 
has been referred to separately in the same chapter? Nor 
was Videha ever so much under water as the area to the east 
of it. 

‘The only doubt which can be raised is the location of 
the river Mahi® to the north of which Anguttarápa is said to 
have been situated. The Mabi has been identified with a 
small rivulet of the same name in the district of Saran.” 
All the rivers of this region flow from the north to south, there- 
fore Aüguttarüpa cannot be to the north of any river other 
than the Gaga. Here Mahi seems to be used as an adjective 
of the mighty Сайа which flows from west to east. 
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Thus it would not be surprising if the Айда territory 
extended on both banks of the Сайа. The modern Saharsa 
district was formerly the northern part of the Bhagalpur 
district, from which it was separated only a few years back. 

Magadha, which seems originally to have been a vassal 
of Айда, apparently threw off the yoke of servitude from its 
neck, sometime in the first half of the sixth century В.С. and 
later on Bimbisāra invaded Aga itself? The Айаз could 
not stand before the rising power of Magadha and their territory 
was permanently annexed, and a prince from Magadha ruled 
over Айда with its capital at Champa.t 

Although Айда had no separate existence after the sixth 
century B.C., the later literary works very often refer 
ıo the kings of Айда. This is probably because the early 
rulers of Айда? had once wielded a great deal of influence, 
which found expression in the works of scholars of later 
centuries. The Saktisaiigama Tantra‘ gives a fanciful boundary 
of the Айра territory. Tt says that Айда extended from 
Vaidyanatha to Bhuvaneía. Vaidyanátha is a well-known 
place in the district of Santhal Parganas and Bhuvanesa 
is probably no other than Bhuvaneévara, the new capital о 
Orissa. It seems quite an exaggeration to suggest that Айва 
ever extended to such a distance as to comprise modern Bhuvané- 
fvara. It may be that the divisions of the countries in the 
Saktisarigama Tantra are based on some special geographical 
terminology of Saktism. On the other hand this passage 
may simply represent the echo of the ancient glory of the king 
of Айда. 

Although the kingdom of Айда had become an integral 
part of the Magadhan empire, the region long retained its 
separate identity and we find it often mentioned in the inscri- 
tions of the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the early 12th 
century it was under the sway of Mahana, the maternal grand- 
father of Kumára Devi, the wife of Govindachandra of Капаш} 
(1174—84 А.Р), who was king Rámapüla's viceroy in Aga. 
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With the fall of Magadha in the beginning of the 13th 
century A.D. this region too passed into the hands of the 
Muslims. 


MODAGIRI 

From the Mahābhārata? we gather that the Kauiki- 
Kshelra and Modagiri had their own kings, who were defeated 
by the Pandava prince. The word Modagiri seems to have 
been derived from Mudgagiri. These references may іп fact 
represent petty chiefs reigning in post-Mauryan times, when 
the legend of the Mahabharata was brought up-to-date and 
almost every region of the then known India was incorporated 
into the story. The former kingdom, which was to the north 
of the Сайа, might have cut off its connection with Айва 
and formed a principality of its own. But we have no material 
available to ascertain the limit of Modāgiri The territory 
of Modagiri or Mudgagiri (Monghyr) may have comprised 
the region adjoining the present Patna and Gaya districts. 

Hstian-Tsang? mentions the capital of a kingdom under the 
name of I—lan-na-po-fa-to which has been generally identified 
with the Hiranya Parvata. This is probably the hill in the 
neighbourhood of Monghyr, the Modagiri of the Mahabharata. 
The pilgrim estimated the circuit of this kingdom as 3000 
li, equivalent to 500 miles. Cunningham," therefore, observes 
that "the kingdom was bounded by the Ganges on the north 
and by the great forest-clad mountains оп the south and as 
its circle has been estimated as 3000 li or 500 miles, it must 
have extended to the south as far as the famous mountain of 
Párasan&tha." He, therefore, fixes its limit аз extending from 
Lakhiserai to Sultangunj on the Gaga in the north and from 
the western end of the Parasandtha hill to the junction of the 
Barakar and the Damuda river in the south.“ 

But we have every reason to doubt the statement of 
Hsüan Tsang when he mentions Hiranya Parvata as an 
independent kingdom. We have no authoritative source 
to show when an independent kingdom was founded in that 
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region to last until the reign of Harsha. The only possibility 
is that there may have been local chieftains who told the pilgrim 
that their territory covered such а wide area. In the early 
part of the seventh century A-D., the kingdom must have bee 
Under Harsha and the inscription from the Mandára* bill 
shows that the whole tract had passed under Adityasena of 
Magadha in the latter half of the seventh century A.D. 

‘We have no independent historical evidence other than 
Hisüan-Tsang to throw any light upon the independent 
principality of Modagiri, Hence the existence of this kingdom 
is not above suspicion. 


MAGADHA 

"We do not know how the word ‘Magadha’ originated 
or what it signifies. The Re-veda does not mention this 
word. In the  Yajurveda, weoften find minstrels called 
"M&gadhas singing on the occasion of sacrifices? It is 
possible that the region from which the minstrels went tO 
attend the sacrifices, was called Magadha. But we are not 
sure whether the land ‘Magadha’ was named after the 
"M&gadha or minstrel or vice-versa, Martin? thinks that 
Magadha was named after the Maga caste of Brihmana who 
are said to have come from Sakadvipa, but we now know that 

- the region was known by the name of Magadha long before 
the Sakas had penetrated into India. 

‘There are some scholars such as Zimmer‘ and Wehen? 
who identify Magadha with the region known as Kikata in 
the Rgveda. From a hymn of the Rg-veda.® it appears 
that Каа was famous for its cows which were not milked, 
The Aryans must have looked towards those cows with greedy 
eyes. At present however Magadha is definitely not famous 
for her cows, пог do we find any reference to the abundance 
of cows in Magadha at any later period of history. This 
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would suggest that Kikata was а land other than Magadha. 
The Hidiyana region of the Punjab is more famous for its 
cows and abundance of milk, It might have been outside 
the Aryan zone in the days of the Rg-veda, but near enough 
for the Aryans to be well-acquainted with its cattle. Secondly 
Pramaganda, the king of the Kikatas, was well-known to the 
Aryanst who fought against them, This battle must have 
taken place somewhere in the western part of U.P. We 
do not see any possibility of Pramaganda coming from such a 
distant place as Magadha to oppose the Aryan horde. How- 
ever Yaska? has identified Kikata with Magadha and follow- 
ing him later writers usually did so without considering the 
point. The author of the Vayu Ри? identified Kikata with 
Magadha, while its commentator identified with Gaya district 
only. The Saktisaigama Tantra‘ also follows the Vayu Purdna 
and explains Kikata as a region extending from Charnadri 
to Grdhrakiita to the south of Magadha, Martin? identifies 
Charnadri with Chunar in the district of Mirzapur and the 
latter with Gidhaur in the Jamui sub-division of the Monghyr 
district, He further says that “It is by many alleged that the 
whole Kikata in more modern times took the name of Magadha 
from the Magas who settled in its eastern part; but this is 
here denied and all the country west from the Sona retains the 
name of Kikala, which it anciently held, while the Magas 
from the Sakadvipa communicated their name to the eastern 
part alone." 

"We do not know on what basis the author of the Sakti- 
sangama Tantra extended Kikata from Chunar to Gidhaur. The 
area round about Chunar must have been in ancient times 
either under Kosala or Vatsa. It cannot have been a part of 
the original Kikata. The Adhidhdnachintamani? also identifies 
Kikata with Magadba. But the identification is uncertain 
and doubted by Oldenburg! and Hillebrandt? It would 
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seem that while Kikata was originally the name of a Punjab 
tribe in Vedic times, it was later sometimes used for parts of. 
Magadha. E 

The word Magadha actually occurs in the Atharco-Veda! 
where its inhabitants are held in deep contempt together with 
the Айваз, Gāndhāris and the Mujavants. Even at a later 
date there was much uncertainty as to whether Magadha 
was to Бе included in the sacred land of the Madhyadesa, 
where Brahmin orthodoxy was supposed to prevail. Accord- 
ing to Varühamihira, Magadha was situated in the eastern 
division of India. However a Brahmanical work, the Vau- 
Purdya* included Magadha—in earlier texts often considered 
a non-Aryan land—in the Madhyadesa, 

‘Though Magadha was not actually the Kikata of the 
Reveda, the name was occasionally given to this region on 
the basis of Yaska’s erroneous statement. The later Vedic 
literature almost ignores Kikata, but we find that the word 
Magadha‘ is in general vogue. The Jain and Buddhist 
literature also full of references to this region. Mahavira 
and Buddha spent the major part of their ascetic lives in 
Magadha. 

The Ramdyana and the Mahābhārata often refer to Magadha. 
Atoka used the word Magadha in one of his inscriptions 
referring to himself as king of that land. The Háthigumphà 
inscription? of Kháravela also refers to it. We find it frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Chandelas, Ráshtrakütas, 
and the Palas etc. 

Sir George Grierson’ states that the inhabitants of the 
Gaya district still call it Maga, a name doubtless derived from 
Magadha, But in our personal experience, no word such as 
Mag is now-a-days in use. The people of this locality and its 
adjoining tract call it Magah, which is definitely a Prákritised 
form of Magadha. 
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In literature and inscriptions, we often find a word Р 
pati! The Rāmacharita? explicitly mentions РЦЫ, a state 
which helped Rāmapāla in overcoming his enemies. The 
Janibigha inscription? recorded in the 83rd expired year of the 
Lakshmana Sena era (Nov. 1202 A.D.) also refers to the 
state of Pithi. As the inscription has been discovered in a 
village only six miles to the east of Bodha Gayà, H. Pandey 
arrived at the conclusion that the name Pithi seems to have 
been given to the southern portion of Magadha at least about 
the 12th century A.D. Dr. R.D. Banerjee“ is not definite 
about its location and simply state that Pith may have been 
a state between Künyakubja and Gauda. К.Р. Jayaswal* 
thinks that in the early Sena times Pithi denoted the whole 
of Bihar except Mithila. Тһе commentator of the Rama- 
charita expounds Pithipati as Magadhadhipati. Dr. Jayaswal's 
opinion is positively erroneous, as we find a few other states 
situated in Bihar which are also said in the Rémacharita to have 
helped Ramapila. Secondly if the King of Pithi had the 
whole of south Bihar under his suzerainty, as Jayaswal's 
identification would show, how could he accept Машара as 
his overlord, who was inferior to the Pithipat in resources and 
strength ? We do not understand how the whole of Magadha 
could have been included in the state of Pithi. If Pitht 
covéred the whole of Magadha, there was no necessity of 
referring to Magadha as Pithi. The name Magadha is better 
known and reputed than Pithi, and any king would have 
been proud of ruling Magadha, whose ancient history is so 
glorious. Mr. Pandey’ seems to be right in locating this state, 
and the name must have been derived from the Vajrdsana 
(Pithi=throne or seat) of Buddha at Bodh Gaya. The 
Pithipati may have been a chief enjoying much power on 
account of the religious merits of the place. But 8.5. Majumdar* 
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thinks that modern Pirpaintiin the eastern part of Bhagalpur 
district may be identified with the name Pithi on philological 
grounds. His arguments do not seem very sound and we 
find little similarity in Pithi and Pirpainti. He locates both 
Pithis at Pirpainti, and thus totally rejects the existence of any 
Pithi in the neighbourhood of Bodh Gaya. It is possible 
that there may have been two  Pithis, one in the district of 
Gaya and another in that of Bhagalpur, both of which are 
quite unknown to us at present. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, when the Palas had а very loose hold on their 
feudatory chiefs, it was just a fashion to regard oneself as a 
king. Thus the Sarnath inscription of Kumāradevi and 
the Janibigha inscription probably refer to two different 
feudatory chiefs. The place cannot be certainly identified 
at present. 

None of the sources present a clear picture of the exact 
extension of Magadha. In modern times Magah ог Magadha 
is identified with the district of Patna and Gaya including 
the northern fringe of the Hazaribagh district. Hence 
Grierson? thinks that Magadha in the time of the Buddha 
corresponded to the modern district of Gaya only. But the 
ancient Magadha seems to have had a larger area than the 
modern word implies. The Champeya Jûlaka* states that the 
river Champa flowed between Айда and Magadha, which 
shows that a fair portion of the modern Bhagalpur district 
was actually in Magadha. The Сайа flowed between the 
Lichchhavi state and Magadha.! But we are not sure how 
far Magadha extended on the west and south. Malalasekarat 
says that “At the time of the Buddha, the kingdom of Magadha 
was bounded on the east by the river Champ, on the south 
by the Vindhyan mountains, on the west by the Sona and on 
the north by the Сайда.” He gives no reason for his specifi- 
cation of the southern and western boundaries, which are not 
definitely described in any source known to us. 

From the Mahābhārata, it appears that there was a state 
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called Modágiri between Magadha and Айца, It is possible 
that this formed a small separate state during the epic period, 
although it is very doubtful, but this docs not show that 
it was outside the zone of Magadhan culture and language. 
In a particular region there may be more than one state and 
so Modāgiri may have been a separate political entity for a 
time, though it was a part of the Magadhan ráshtra, in periods 
when central government was weak, such as that between the 
fall of the Mauryas and the rise of the Guptas to which much 
of the geographical information in the epics may apply. 

Ina vast country like India, dialects change at a distance 
of a few miles but in spite of slight changes in the dialects 
of the Monghyr and Gay and Patna districts, there is much 
similarity. The people up to Vaidyanatha’ still use the 
Magadhî dialect. 

"The extension of Magadha on the south has not been 
defined clearly , though Malalasekara® seems to be right when 
he says that Magadha was bounded on the south by the 
‘Vindhyan hills which would form a natural boundary. But 
the whole chhotanagpur area is full of the Vindhyan ranges. 
Cunningham? therefore extends the limit of Magadha upto 
the Damuda on the south and N. L. Dey* goes as far south as 
the Singhbhum district. The modern Chhotanagpur area 
in those days was full of dense forest and human intercourse 
may have been difficult and rare. It is, therefore possible 
that those wild areas were loosely under the influence of 
Magadha but were not actually a part of it. The people of 
the northern part of the Hazaribagh district still use the 
Magadhi language and therefore this area may have formed 
a part of Magadha in ancient days. 

On the west М. L. Dey? thinks that Magadha extended 
up to Benaras or near it during the reign of Bimbisra or 
‘Ajatasatru, but this simply implies that the whole region up to 
Benaras was under the control of the Magadhan rulers and 
not that it was a part of Magadha. Cunningham contracts 
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the western limit to the Karmanāśā, which is at present the 
western boundary of Bihar. He bases his arguments on the 
distances given by Hsüan-Tsang. But the rough measure- 
ments given by the pilgrim should not be taken too seriously. 

The area to the west of the Sona in Bihar to-day falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Shahabad district. The local 
dialect is quite different from that of the Gaya and Patna 
districts and the people do not include themselves in Magadha. 
At present, they call themselves Bhojpuris, from a place 
Bhojpur, said to have been founded by king Bhoja of Malava. 
‘The majority of the population is of the Rajput class and 
belongs to the Parmar clan. On the other hand the population 
of Magadha is much more mixed. History proves the 
untrustworthiness of the tradition. King Bhoja of Malava 
never extended his power to this region. We can simply 
conjecture that some Parmar chief may have emigrated to 
the east after the fall of Malava into the Muslim hands and 
named the place after his famous king. The local dialect 
is also known as Bhojpuri. The people of this region are more 
akin to the inhabitants of the Balia, Ghazipur and Azamagarh 
districts of eastern Uttar Pradesh than to those of the rest of. 
southern Bihar.” This would point to the fact that the Shahabad 
district was not normally a part of Magadha. 

From the Айтама? it appears that the hermitage of 
Vifvmitra, which is tradionally located at Buxar in the dis- 
trict of Shahabad, was situated in the Karusha and Malada- 
dea. The Brakminda Purāņa refers to Vedagarbhaputi, 
which is identified with modern Buxar, as situated in the 
Kérusa-desa. Martint says that according to the local 
tradition the land between the Sona and the Karmanasa 
was called Karusa-desa after a daitya of the same name. 

The Karusa tribe is scarcely mentioned in the Vedic 
literature. But it is often alluded to in the epics and the 
Puranas. The Kãruşa seem to have had several settlements 
The Vishtw-Purdna® mentions them with the Matsyas, Chedis 
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and Bhojas. Pargiter! locates their country to the south of 
Кай and Vatsa between Chedi on the west and Magadha 
оп the east enclosing the Kaimur hills. 

The Vayu, Matsya and Markandeya Puranas ascribe 
the Kãruşas to the Vindhyan region (Vindkyaprishjhavasinal). 
But it is evident that the Karugas were also settled in the 
region between Reva and Shahabad in early times at least. 

"We are quite at a loss about the Maladas, who, the 
Rémiyana would suggest, lived in the same region. We have 
no knoewledge of their origin. However their name may have 
some affinity with that of the Mallas of the Buddhist literature. 
Like the Karusas, the Maladas also might have occupied 
а part of the region simultaneously or one after another. We 
do not know what happened to them. The Buddhist lite- 
rature is quite silent about them. But the region became a 
part of Magadha when Prasenajit finally offered it to а 
 Ajátafatru. 

Hence we can say that Magadha was bounded on the 
north by the Сайа, on the west by the Sona, on the east by 
the Champa and on the south bythe northern fringe of the 
Hazaribagh district; that is, the region through which the 
modern Grand Trunk Road passes in this district formed 
its southern border. 


JHARAKHANDA 

The modern Chhotanagpur area is bounded on the north 
by the Patna and Bhagalpur divisions, on the east by the 
state of West Bengal, on the south by the state of Orissa and 
on the west by the state of Madhya Pradesh. 

he tract was almost a complete wilderness in ancient 
times and human intercourse was very rare and dificult. 
We hardly find reference to this region in our ancient litera- 
ture. We have no authoritative source available to tell us 
the nomenclature or the size of the tract. There were 
apparently certain isolated places, such as the Párasnath hill, 
where a few ascetics went to meditate in peace and solitude; 
these are the only places clearly referred to in our sources. 
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he Jain literature! mentions a region named Sambhu- 
Мага or Sumhottara. This region is probably that which 
was known in later times as Sumba. Rahula Sánkrtyüyana* 
understands that Sumha covered a portion of the Hazaribagh 
and Santhal Pargana districts. Аз the Jain literature was 
composed in later centuries we cannot hold the name to be 
very ancient. The Mahābhārata? mentions a further region 
Paéubhümi in the cast, conquered by Bhima. This region 
has not been indentified, but one may be tempted to locate 
it somewhere in the region of Chhotanagpur. In modern 
Chhotanagpur, there are numerous place names which end 
in bhümi, such as Manbhüm, Dhalbhüm, Singhbhüm, and 
the like. It is possible that Pasubhiimi was a district in this 
area which received Ив name from the abundance of its 
wild animals. 

N.L. Dey! on the basis of the Greek historians conjectures 
that the region round the Parasnath hill was called Malla- 
defa. But the mount Maleus of the Greek writer cannot be 
definitely located in the region of Parasnath Hill and this 
information is not supported by any indigenous sources avail- 
able to us. 

Hsüan-Tsang! mentions a state — Kie-lo-na-su-facla-na 
or Kirana-suvarna, the capital of which was 700 li to the 
north west of Tamralipti and the same distance from Odra. 
Cunningham! conjectures that the chief city of Kiranasuvarna 
must be looked for "along the course of the Suvanarksha river, 
somewhere about the districts of Singhbhum and Barabhum" 
As this territory was 4000 to 4500 li in circuit, Cunningham 
concludes that it must have comprised all the petty hill states 
lying between Midnapur on the east and Surguja on the 
west and between the sources of the Damuda and Vaitarani 
on the north and south respectively. Cunningham's view is 
not generally held now-a-days, since it is now known that 
there was an important city Karnasuvarna in north Bengal’ 
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and this seems to be refered to by the pilgrim, though his 
directions would rather take us to the wild regions of south 
Bihar. 

Tn referring to Jhárakhanda, Mangovind Banerjee tells 
us that “the ancient names by which this country was called 
were Murunda in the Vayu Рита, Munda in the Vig 
Purana, Mindala by Ptolemy and Mondes by Pliny." 

The conjecture of Mr. Banerjee is open to doubt. So 
far as the identification of the Mundas with the Mindala 
and Mondes are concerned, the statement may be correct. 
Ptolemy places the Mandali to the south of the Gañgā? whose 
chief metropolis маз Pitaliputra, ‘The Mandalai may denote 
the, Magadhas also, because  Pátaliputra was their famous 
seat of Government. If the word Mandalai has been used for 
the Mundas it shows that the whole tract of Chhotanagpur 
was regarded as a part of Magadha. They are probably the 
same people as the Mandeis of Pliny who with the Sauri 
or Saurabatis occupied the region to the south of Pataliputra.® 

But we cannot say that the Murundas and the Mundas 
are identical. Purinas such as the Иш and Viu use 
different terms for them as accepted by Banerjee himself. 
‘The Maurundas, in Sanskrit literature and inscriptions are 
generally referred to in association with the Sakas.t Accord- 
ing to Konow the word ‘Murunda’ means master in the 
language of the invaders. It suggests that they were connected 
with the royal families, On the basis of the Khoh Copper 
Plates! of the С.Е. 193 and 197, Smith? arrived at the conclu- 
sion that "The Murupdas may possibly have been settled in 
the hill country of Riwa along the Kaimur range or more 
probably further south in the Vindhya or north Dekkan 
ог possibly in the Chhotanagpur." But there is nothing in 
the inscription which may suggest their home in the region 
located by Smith. If the occurrence of the name Murunda 
Devi or Murunda Svàmint, suggests that the queen so called 
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belonged to the Murunda race, we cannot suppose that they 
lived in the region, to the ruler of which she was wedded. 
Hemachandra explicitly states that the Murundas belonged 
to Lampaka which is commonly identified in the north west. 
The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta also 
suggests that the Murundas dwelt in the northwest with other 
foreign tribes. This evidence is strong enough to show that 
the Murupda had not spread so far to the east as to occupy 
the Chhotanagpur region. Their association with the Sakas 
suggests their elevated position in the society. Howsoever 
barbarous and pastoral the Murundas might have been before 
heir immigration into India, when they held the sceptre in 
their hands they must have been endowed with the quality 
and capacity to rule over a people who were highly civilized. 
Such a race could hardly have sunk to a position so low as the 
Mundas are at the present time. Moreover the Mundas are 
a dominant division of the aboriginals of the Chhotanagpur 
region. Had they been the descendants of the Murndas, 
we should have found them in other parts of Central India also 
because the Murundas might have been expected to have 
penetrated other parts of India as well as this small region so 
far from their place of origin, 

Аз far as the evidence of the Puranas is concerned, we know 
that these texts were compiled in later times and many dis- 
crepancies have crept in owing to the mistakes of the copyists. 
We cannot rely much upon them. The Vayu and Vig 
Puranas say that the Murundas will succeed the Tocharians 
a component tribe of the Yuch-chis*, Should we assume that the 
‘Yueh-chis or the Kushápas ruled over this region and that 
they were succeeded by the present Munda race ? The 
hyBothesis of. Mr. Banerjee is not tenable in the light of further 
research. Therefore we cannot identify the Murundas with 
the Mundas of the region of modern Chhotanagpur. 

‘The Jain sources throw a faint ray of light on the geography 
of this region. But they are so vague in their description that 
it is very difficult to identify the places they mention with any 
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amount of certainty. However scholars have tried to locate 
а few places in the Jhárakhanda area. 

Bhaiigat or Bhahgi is included in the twenty-five Aryan 
countries with Pàvà as its capital. This kingdom is referred 
to in the Mahābhārata? also. It probably comprised the 
districts of Hazaribagh and Manbhum.? Its capital Раға 
is located in the region near. Parasnath hill.“ 

Another region Daddhabhümi is said to have been inhabited 
by many Mlechchhas.' It may be identified with modern 
Dhalbhum in the Singhbhum district. 

Ladahadesa of the Jains was divided into Vajjabhumi 
and Subhabhümi The latter may be the Singhbhum? 
district of Bihar. 

The word Jhürkhanda has been used for this region in 
later Sanskrit literature but we cannot actually ascertain when 
it was first named thus. The Muslims call this region 
Kokrah There were no kings of sigificance in this area. 
‘The petty chiefs who occupied small lands belonged generally 
to the aboriginal tribes. Local traditions declare that they 
were Nagavarnsi? chiefs, which is sufficient to indicate their 
descent from wild tribes. 

About 1100 A.D. this region is said to have contained 
certain small kingdoms whose rulers helped Ramapala in 
recovering his ancestral throne, These are the Kujavati, 
Tailakampa and Kayafigala Mandala. The Kujavati'® 
Kingdom is identified with a place of the same name, 14 miles 
to the north of Nayadumka іп the Santhal Parganas. 
Tailakampa,! on the basis of similarity of names, has been 
identified with modern Talkupi in the Manbhum district. 
The Kayahgala!? Mandala is to the south of the Rajamabal 
hills. It is probably the same as Kajangala “mentioned by 
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Hsüan-Tsang. The small territory of Ramapala thus spread 
over the border of Western Bengal and eastern Bihar and it is 
very possible that all these states were under petty chieftains 
who helped their uominal overlord. All these states soon 
passed into the hands of the Muslims in the beginning of the 
the 13th century A.D. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS OF BIHAR 

Та ancient India, states were divided into several types 
of administrative wuit, All such administrative divisions 
depended upon the size of the state. "The terms applied to 
these divisions differed from state to state and time to time. 
However from Gupta times onwards numerous inscriptions 
show that Bihar was divided into Bhuktis and that the latter 
were subdivided into the Visayas. It seems possible, from one 
inscription that we consider below, that the Visayas were also 
sometimes divided into smaller units which comprised several 
villages. 

‘The names of only two Bhuktis of ancient Bihar have come 
to light through inscriptions. These are Tirabhukti? and 
Srinagarabhukti® which was probably known as Magadha- 
bhukti“ also. 

No literature or inscriptions throw any light upon the 
size and limits of these Вики. However Tirabhukti seems 
probably to have comprised the whole of the modern Tirhut 
division, excluding the Saran district? but including Purnea and 
Saharsa district of our own time. The Bangaon* Copper Plate 
(12th Century A.D.) refers to a Hardeya Visaya in Tirabhukti. 
As Bangaon is situated in the Saharsa district, it is apparent 
that the eastern limit of Tirabhukti extended up to that 
district. To the north of Сайра, this is the only Bhukti 
known to us. We have no evidence that the district of Saran 
was a part of Tirabhukti, as it is of present Tirhit. 

There may have been a large number of Visayas or 
districts in Tirabhukti but we find only a few of them mentioned, 
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The Panchobha Copper Plate! (12th Century A. D. ) 
records the Jambübani Visaya, while the above mentioned 
Bangaon Copper Plate refers to Hardeya Visaya. The 
Panchobha-Copper Plate does not mention the Bhukti in which 
Jambübani Visaya was situated. This Vişaya has been 
identified with Jamui® in the Monghyr district to the south 
of the Сайда. But there is no valid proof of its identification 
except the similarity of sounds. The plate was found in a 
village, five or six miles to the south of Darbhanga. In it, 
the Mandalika Sangramagupta is described as the lord of 
Jayapura, which is identified with Jayanagar in the same 
district. One cannot imagine that the territory of a Mánda- 
Ша таја or local baron would have extended to such a distance 
аз to cover the Jamui sub-division. We shall deal with its 
identification in the chapter on place-names. 

An image inscription of the reign of Vigrahapala III, 
from Nawalgadha! in the Begusarai sub-division, which is 
to the north of the Сайда, mentions a Krmilà Visaya. The 
same Visaya has found mention as being in $rinagarabhukti* * 
in inscriptions found to the south of the Сайда. Taking these 
inscriptions at their face value it appeares that the visaya 
of Krmilà spread on both banks of the Ganga, as does the 
Monghyr district in our times. But we have grave doubts 
whether the Krmilà Visaya occupied any portion of land 
to the north of the Gaga. Though this Visaya is 
more than once mentioned in inscriptions from south Bihar, 
the Nawalgadha Image Inscription is the solitary example 
from which we may infer its extension to the north of the 
Сайда. But the region to the north of the Ganga formed a 
part of Tirabhukti. There is no reason to believe that a single 
Visaya spread on both banks of the Сайа and formed а 
part of two different ВАЕ. The image which has been 
found at Nawalgadh might have been taken there from 
south Bihar, which also formed a part of the Pala territory. 

The Hardeya Visaya of the Bangaon Copper Plate 
has not yet been properly identified. But this administrative 
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unit must have been somewhere in the district in which the 
plate was found, as we shall discuss in our chapter on 
topography. 

A seal? from Basarha records the Vaisali Visaya. 
Vaisali was definitely an important place during the Gupta 
kings. This Visaya should have occupied the area now in 
the jurisdiction of the Muzaffarpur district. But the Panchoba 
Copper Plate of SangrAmagupta (12th century A.D.) records а 
village Baniyagrāma which is probably the village Bania? in the 
of Vaigali, which ought to fall within the limit of the 
Visaya. From this record, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that Vaisali had lost its importance in later centuries and 
there was probably a redistribution of administrative units 
under the Palas, when Vaisali was not selected as the head- 
quarters of any administrative division. The Bhagalpur 
Copper Plate of Narayanapila mentions the Kaksa Visaya. 
The location of this Visaya is still uncertain. 

The only Bhukti to the south of the Gañgā which has 
been referred to is $rinagara Bhukti, Dr. Hirananda* identi- 
fied Srinagara with modern Patna. Srinagara means “the 
celebrated city" and thus he seems to be right in his conjecture. 
Pataliputra was the chief metropolis of the Palas and had 
enjoyed its eminence for a very long time; hence people may 
have referred to it as Srianagara out of respect. But Hira- 
nanda further suggests that Srinagara might have been only 
а part of Pataliputra. At present there is no part of Patna 
which has а name bearing the slightest similarity to Srinagara. 
This Bhukti may have contained several Vigayas but we find 
only Gaya, Rajagrha and Krmila mentioned in our sources. 
Тһе Nalanda Plate! of Samudragupta mentions a Visaya 
Vaiva (y)........., the full reading of which is not clear. This 
record! is said to be a spurious one and of a later date. This 
does not however invalidate its geographical data, and the 
places referred to must have existed somewhere in the locality. 
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The existence of this Vişaya, however, is not corroborated 
by any other evidence. The Rãjagrha and Сау Visayas 
must have been adjacent to each other. We find the villages 
recorded in the Nalanda Copper Plate? of Devapala as existing 
in the same locality. We must assume therefore that between 
the time of the spurious plate (perhaps 6th or 7th century 
A.D.) and the Pala period, there was a redistribution of bound- 
aries and changes in the official nomenclature. The Krmilà 
Visaya probably covered the area round modern Kiul, which 
is the western part of the Monghyr district. The Deovarnarak 
inscription: mentions the Valavi Visaya in the Srinagar Bhukti. 
This Visaya should be in the Shahabad district, but exact loca- 
tion is not certain. 

"There are some other small administrative units referred 
to in inscriptions. The Nalanda Copper Plate describes a few 
Nayas and Vithis which seem to have been sub-divisions of a 
"Visaya. They may have been like the Thanas of modern times. 

It is strange that terms Jaya and Vithi seems to be used 
for divisions of equal status but in different Visayas. Although 
the Gaya and Rajagrha Vishayas were situated adjacently, 
the smaller units in Ràjagrha Visaya were called Naya, 
while those of the Gaya Visaya were called Vithis. We are 
not in a position at present to tell why such different terms 
were used in two adjacent Visayas for the same units. The 
word Vithi signifies а market place or street. Hence we can 
conjecture that the Vithis might have been administrative units 
centred on important market places in the Gaya Visaya. 

‘We do not know what the word Naya signifies in this 
This would seem to have some affinity with .the 
? meaning ‘to lead’, and so the word may signify the 
leading place-of a small area. The Gayà Visaya contained 
Kumuda-sütra Vithi and Jambünadi Vithi We have found 
mo reference to other Vithis in the district. The Kumuda- 
sütra Vithi? has not been identified. But a village in this 
"Vithi is mentioned along with the villages in the Ràjagrha 
"Visaya, recorded in the Nalanda Copper Plate of Devapala 
(9th century A.D.). The villages of Rajagrha Visaya have 
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been located at a little distance from each other, therefore it 
is not unlikely that the village of the Kumuda-sütra Vithi was 
in the adjoining locality. Therefore the Kumuda-fütra Vithi 
must have been somewhere round about Rajagriha, Our 
conjecture is that this Vithi may have been in the modern 
Nawada or Sadar sub-division of the Gaya district. The 
Jambünadi Vithi may have been in the Jehanabad sub-division 
of the Gaya district. A small river called Jamunà flows 
through that sub-division and therefore it is probable that this 
Vithi was on the bank of that river, as the name indicates. 

The Rajagrha Visaya contained Ajapur, Pilipinka 
and Асһаја Nayas. Hirananda! has identified the first two 
of these Nayas with the areas surrounding the modern villages 
of Ajapur and Pilikh or Pilichha, which are not very far from 
Nalanda. The Achala Naya has not been identified. On 
the similarity of sounds, the first two identifications seem to 
be correct, 

The Maner Copper Plate of Chandradeva* (12th cen- 
tury A.D.) alludes to a further administrative terms. The 
record refers to a Maniyara Pattala. Maniyāra? has been 
identified with modern Maner in the Patna district. This 
is an important place in the Patna district even at present. 
But we have.no knowledge as to what the term ‘Patiala’ stands 
for. It may have been applied to а Vithi or even to a Visaya. 

We know the name of another Vigaya from one of the 
Nalanda seals! which was issued by an officer of the same 
Visaya. It is called Sonantrala Visaya which means the 
region between the Sopa. But the sense is not at all clear. 
Hirananda explains that the unit comprised the region between 
the Sona and the Сайда, that is the district of Shahabad. 
But his conjecture cannot be finally accepted because these 
rivers do not flow at all parallel to one another and hence 
there is no real intermediate region between them. Secondly, 
if we take the region on the confluence of the two rivers, it 
can be applied for the district of Patna also. We think that 
antarála indicates that land where the Sona fell into the Сайра 
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and which we call ‘Diara’ at present. The ‘Diara’ falls in 
both the districts—Shahabad and Patna. But the eastern 
Diara—that of the Patna district probably fell under the juris- 
diction of Maniyára Pattala, which we find mentioned in the 
Maner Copper Plate of Govindchandrat (12th century A. D.). 
Therefore, the western Diara may have been known as the 
Sonāntarāla Vişaya. 

There must have been other Bhuktis and many more 
smaller administrative units. But owing to the scarcity of 
official records of that period and their destruction, only a 
very few are known to us. 
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‘The state of Bihar has played a dominant role in the 
history of ancient India, For centuries, the history of Bihar 
was the history of India, not only in the arena of politics, but 
also in that of culture and religion as well. It was the cradle 
land of Buddhism and Jainism and it saw the rise and fall 
of many Vihãras such as Nalanda, Vikramatila and Odanta- 
pura, which performed the function of modern universities. 
No doubt, during the course of centuries, changes crept into 
its society, but their speed has been so slow that we can still 
feel the sense and fragrance of antiquity in its villages. We 
can boldly say that there is hardly a village in Bihar which 
does not contain a relic of antiquity, or where we do not find 
any ancient image—Brahmanical or Buddhist. Archaeological 
excavations, conducted at certain sites, have laid bare some- 
thing of the local history, but a vast number of places, concealing 
their history in their wombs, are still awaiting the spades of 
future archaeologists. 

‘The courses of the rivers in north Bihar change very 
swifly, therefore it is not improbable that a large number 
of old places have been washed away and hence we cannot 
identify them. But nature has helped south Bihar in this 
respect at least. Most of the places referred to in Pali, Prakrit 
and Sanskrit literature can still be traced, but their archaco- 
logical excavation requires a large number of men and much 
money, and thus can only be sponsored by an enthusiastic 
government. Besides archaeology, philology also helps us in 
tracing the location of ancient places, whose names have 
changed owing to the gradual changes of language. 

There are many sites in the Chhotanagpur area whose 
antiquity may be traced back to the pre-historic period. We 
do not find any reference to such places in any literature. 
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‘They are generally known as Asura sites,! because it is supposed 
that they are the remains of the settlements of aboriginal 
races whom the Aryans referred to аз Asuras. In north 
Bihar also there are many sites about which literature is quite 
silent and we cannot estimate their history accurately. Some 
places which have not been described in Indian literature, 
have been alluded to by the Chinese pilgrims. Besides these 
places, there is a multitude of sites which abound in ancient 
ruins, but we find nothing in black and white about them, 
although we cannot doubt their antiquity and historical signi- 
ficance. 

From the “Buddhist period" to the Muslim invasion, 
Buddhism had a strong hold upon the minds of the people of 
this state. To express their zeal and sentiments and to obtain 
the bliss of the other world, many Viharas and dramas were 
built in the bigger villages. Some of these still contain the 
ruins of such viháras. The modern names of such villages 
generally end with the syllable ‘Wan’ which may be a shortened 
form of arama. We find a large number cf such villages round 
about Nalanda in the Bibarsharif sub-division of the Patna 
district. 

We should here say something about the terms applied 
to town and villages in early times. The big towns were 
generally called Nagara or Pura, while the small towns were 
known as Nigma. ‘The coins from Taxila used the word 
Nigama for that city, but we know that Taxila was a big 
city about the beginning of the Christian cra. This suggests 
that the term Nigama was specially used for those towns which 
had local managing committees, municipal corporations and 
the like. However, in eastern India, we do not find any large 
cities termed Мола. 

The villages were called Grama which in Pali or Prakrit 
literature are tumed into Сата. These literatures refer to 
certain village as Bambhanagama or villages of the Brahmanas. 
‘This word does not appear to be a proper name, but probably 
shows the nature of the population of a village. Such villages 
may have been mostly occupied by the Brahmins. We are 
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not however in a position to tell whether those villages were of 
the nature of the Agraháras of later days, or were so designated 
simply from the majority of the population, The latter expla- 
mation seems to be more plausible. 

We often find reference to places which are called 
Sami. "This term is usually translated into English as 
“settlement”, but we cannot definitely say how far this explains 
the original word Sannivefa. ‘The latter seems to have been a 
Kind of small village such as were situated on the outskirts of 
big cities or towns. Nearly all the places referred to by this 
term were in the neighbourhood of Rajagriha сг Vaisali. 
Hence it seems that the Sannivesas were a kind of suburban 
villages. The Jain works use different terms for particular 
types of settlement. Muni Ratnaprabha Vijaya? explains 
the term Madzmbas as small towns with villages within a dis- 
tance of about four to six miles, Karbatas as ill-managed dis- 
orderly villages and Khetas as villages with mud walls. 

‘The Buddhist scriptures generally mention the region 
in which particular town or village existed, but the Jain 
authors were not very careful about the localities. Hence 
it is very difficult to locate most places mentioned in the Jain 
literature. As the Jain works were compiled and written in 
the western part of India, it can be surmised that their authors 
had a very hazy idea of the geography of the eastern India. 
Jainism and Buddhism flourished in India simultaneously 
‘and therefore it can be naturally concluded that their works 
would depict the geography of a region quite similarly. But 
the student finds himself in a dilemma when the Jain scriptures 
present the geography of a region about which the Buddhist 
scriptures are quite silent. For instance, the Jain scriptures 
mention territories such as Bhanga and Malaya to the south 
of Magadha; apparently in the district of Hazaribagh.* 
‘Their accounts are not corroborated by any other source. It 
is probable that such territories were not states or kingdoms 
but were regions under local chiefs who owed their allegiance 
to the kings of Magadha. 

The Sanskrit works also mention places in Bihar, but 
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they are generally big and famous towns or cities and places 
of pilgrimage. Moreover, they belong to later centuries. 

In spite of all these difficulties, we have tried to identify 
a number of villages hitherto unidentified. All the places 
mentioned in literature and inscriptions have been dealt 
with district-wise. They have been arranged in three sections 
under sub-headings A, В and C. Section A consists of those 
places which have been mentioned in ancient literature and 
inscriptions and are identified; section B deals with those 
places which are referred to in different works and inscrip. 
tions, but are not identifiable; section С deals with modern 
places which abound in ruins but the names of which we do 
not find referred to in any form in original works. We conclude 
this chapter with a consideration of those ancient place-names 
which cannot be located, but which appear to have been in 
Bihar. Within each section place-names are considered in 
order of their apparent importance. 


GAYA DISTRICT 
(А) 
card 

Сауд is at present the headquarters of this district, at 
a distance of about 60 miles due south of Patna. This city 
played no major role in politics at any period of history as far 
as we know. But it was certainly a centre of religious move- 
ments. As Bodha Gaya is sacred to the Buddhists, so is Gay 
to the Brahmanical Hindus. 

We have no information as to how the city derived its 
name. It was certainly known by this name even before the 
Buddha. The Vayu Purana’ tells us that this city was named. 
Gaya after an Asura, Gaya by name, Visnu killed this 
demon, but granted him a boon that his city would be held 
highly sacred. Since then, the city became a place of pilgrim- 
age for the Hindus. But these are mere legends. If there 
is any grain of truth in this story, Dr. R. L. Mitra? seems to 
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be right in assuming that the narrative reflects the expulsion 
of Buddhism from the city. 

From the religious point of view, Сау is something 
different from Magadha Kshetra, although it was an integral 
part of the same kingdom. According to the Саза Mahatmyat 
Gaya extends to the Pretaśilā on the north and to the Bodhi 
druma at Bodh Gaya, on the south. ‘he city was deemed so 
sacred in the eyes of the Brahmanas that they specified Gaya 
and its surrounding country side as а separate tract, as if to 
make it something different from Magadha, a stronghold of 
Buddhism, fer which they had accumulated deep hatred in 
their hearts. 

Gayà was a stronghold of Brühmanism even before 
Buddha. It was the seat of the famous Kasyapa? brothers 
and it was at Gaya on the Phalgu that they held festival 
in the month of Phalguna. 

Gaya may have been a centre of Buddhism in its early 
stages, but it never showed any favour to Buddhism as Raj 
grha or Sravasti had done. This is-perhaps the reason why 
the Buddhist and Jain literature do not attach so much 
importance to this city. 

Fa-hsen and Hsian-Tsang visited the town. Fahsien* 
found that all within the city was desert. We do not know 
how or why a religious stronghold such as Gaya became deso- 
late during the classical age of Hinduism. It seems possible 
that Buddhism had recently been expelled from the town and 
Hinduism had not got a proper opportunity to establish itself 
there. Later Hsüan-Tsang* found the city Kia-Ye (Gaya) 
to be a thriving Hindu town well defended, difficult of access 
and occupied by a thousand families of Brahmins, all descen- 
dants of a single rshi. Hsiian-Tsang probably had in mind 
the ancestors of the modern Gayawalas. 

We find a large number of fragmentary inscriptions in 
Gaya, mostly belonging to the Pala period. ` But they do not 
throw any light upon the history of the town excepting this, 
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that till the end of the twelfth century A.D. it was under the 
Palas. 


URUVELA 


This place is often mentioned in Pali literature! It 
was probably a forest tract which covered a large area to the 
south of the Сауа{изһа? (Brahmayoni) in the time of the 
Buddha, and may have spread on both banks of the Phalgu or 
Nerafijand. The Buddha came to Uruvela to practise penance 
in its sylvan solitude, its landscape gladdened his heart 
and he stayed there for six years. 

‘The name has been interpreted in different ways. Accord- 
ing to the Mahdvarisé Tib the word means ‘heaps of sand’. 
Dr. R. L. Mitra states that the name indicates a tract full 
of trees, bearing big Bel fruits. Аз it was a wild tract when 
the Buddha attained enlightenment, there may have been 
Bel trees in the area, but at present, this place is definitely 
not famous for Bel fruits. However one can still find huge 
mounds of sand in this locality, deposited by the current of the 
Lilian. The explanation of the Mahdvarisa Tika seems thus 
to be more plausible. Uruvela is a compound of two words 
(Uru+Velā) which together suggests big or wide shore. The 
river at Bodh Gaya is very wide even at present and so it 
is possible that the whole tract may have derived its name 
from this source. 

At Uruvelà, there appears to have been a large number 
of ascetics busy їп the practice of conquering their soul. 
Uruvelã Kafyapa, the foremost of the Kaéyapa brothers, 
lived at this place with his five hundred disciples. This tract 
has been identified with the place where the modern village 
of Ure? stands. We do not know whether there was actually 
any village then known by the name of Uruvelà. Hence the 
identification is not above suspicion. However, the modem 
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village of Urel shows close similarity of name and its location 
also seems to indicate its relation with the ancient site of 
Uruvela. 

Gautama, on realizing the futility of penance, gave it 
up, and meditated for weeks under a pipal tree in this very 
tract. The spot is traditionally located at the place where a 
Pipal tree stands in the compound of the Bodhi temple. While 
we have no definite proof of the tradition, we have no good 
reason to disbelieve it, for it is definitely very ancient. 

After the enlightenment of the Buddha, the place became 
associated with his name. We can conjecture that a name 
purporting to show the relation of the Buddha with Uruvelà 
became prevalent first among the disciples of the Buddha, 
who used the new name to attach greater importance to this 
insignificant place. The people of distant provinces were 
not so familiar with it and knew of Gaya rather than of Uruvelá. 
As Gaya was a stronghold of Brahmanism, the site of Uruvela 
was given the name of Buddha Gaya or Bodhi Gaya to dis- 
tinguish it from the Brahmanical Gaya. We cannot ascertain 
the exact date when the site became known as Buddha Gaya. 
Asoka! in one of his inscriptions refers to this place as Sarübodhi. 
‘Though some earlier scholars suggested that the phrase ауда 
Sarbodhim implied ASoka’s progress towards enlightenment, 
there seems no doubt that a pilgrimage to the Bodhi tree? is 
referred to. 

The place was probably indicated by the situation of 
the Bodhi tree only. Even Hstan-Tsang does not mention 
the name of the place. He simply says that а joumey of 14 ог 
15 li south-west from the Pragbodht mountain brought him 
to the Bodhi tree. We do not find the name Bodh Gaya or 
any equivalent of this name mentioned in Pali literature. The 
name may have been applied to this place quite late in the 
medieval period. 

Hsüan-Tsang! mentions that the Buddha took the rice- 
gruel offered to him by Sujata on the Pragbodhi mountain 
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which is to the east of the Lilajan river. If we take his state- 
ment to be correct, we must presume that Buddha performed 
his austerities on the eastern bank of the river and Senānīgāma, 
the village where Sūjātā dwelt, was also in the neighbourhood 
of the Prãgbodhî mountain. Hence it is natural to conclude 
that the Buddha had to walk 14 or 15 /i (23 miles) to reach 
the Pipal tree for meditation. But this account is not suppor- 
ted by the testimony of the Pali scriptures. None of them 
mentions that Buddha had to cross the river to come to the 
tree for meditation. The pilgrim had no clear conception of 
these places when he was writing his itinerary. 

Bodh Gaya is at present famous for its great temple. 
‘The scholars differ in opinion as to when the present temple 
was erected. There must have been a temple here since early 
times. As the erection of a large number of stüpas is ascribed 
to Абока we can reasonably conclude that he must have built 
а stûpa at this place, which is one of the four great shrines 
of the Buddhists. ‘The famous railings, which are among 
the master-pieces of early Indian sculptures prove with certainty 
that Bodh Gay& was the site of an important Buddhist shrine 
before the Christian era." Fergusson? states that “а temple 
was erected according to an inscription found on the spot, 
about the year 500 by a certain Amaradeva, and was seen and 
described by Hsüan-Thsang in the seventh century, but having 
become ruinous was rebuilt by the Burmese in or about the 
year 1306.” 

As the erection of temples had become the fashion of the 
day and a matter of glory during the Gupta period, we should 
not think that there was no temple before 500 A.D. It is 
true that we have no written document to throw light in this 
direction, but we learn from the Malauaisa? that Kittisini- 
megha, the king of Ceylon, sought permission from Samudra- 
gupta to erect a Sangharama here for the use of the. Ceylonese 
monks. It shows that there must have been a temple 
even before that, which was visited by pilgrims from 
foreign lands. 
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There may have been other buildings also but the remains 
of these structures are buried under ground and await further 
excavation, 


SENANIGAMA. 


This was a village situated in the neighbourhood of 
Uruvelā on the bank of. the Nerañjanā. It evidently formed 
а part. of the Uruveld tract, which covered a large arca. The 
name of the village is spelt Seninigama,? The  Zalitavislara* 
calls it Senipatka Nagara, It was in this village that the 
famous Sujatà and her father Senanî lived. The name“ of the 
village shows that it may have been inhabited by soldiers at 
some early period, We do not know its actual position. ‘The 
Pili scriptures inform us that the name of Suj&ti's father was 
Senãnî, But they are not explicit as to whether it was his per- 
sonal name, an official designation or a hereditary title. Аз 
the village was situated almost on the southern border of 
Magadha, beyond which lay a wild tract, we can hazard a 
conjecture that there may have been a military outpost in the 
neighbourhood to check the sudden advance of the wild tribes. 
‘Thus it is also possible that the village may have heen a fief 
given to the commander, to whom was assigned the duty of 
protecting the border, and hence the village was named thus. 
‘The father of Sujati may have thus held that hereditary title 
of бепан. 

In some Pali texts, the village is described as а Nigama 
or market town, which shows that it had grown fairly important. 
We do not find any remains of this village at present. Its site 
is no doubt now included in the modern Bodh Gaya. 


BUDDHAVANA. 
isüan-Tsang visited this place. Не locates this 

village 100 li (about 17 miles) to the north-east of Kukkuta- 

pada hill. The identification of this hill is doubtful, but we 


1. Jl. p. 68. 
а. S. I p. 106; Vinaya I. 21; M. I, pp. 106, 240. 

з P. gu. 

de SAL p. 135- 

5: S. A. т. p. 195: Sujdtdya vā pitu senānt тила nigamo, 
6. On Yuan Chuang Il, p. 146. 
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have tentatively identified it with Сира hills! Аз the 
pilgrim was visiting the places in the locality ‘of Rajagrha, 
Cunningham? is right in identifying this place with modern 
Buddhain on the basis of similarity of names. 


TASHTIVANA 

Hsüan-Tsang! visited this place which he says, was 
situated at a distance of five miles to the east of Buddhavana. 
"This is probably the Latthivana‘ of the Pali literature. Cunnin- 
gham* correctly identified it with Jakhtivan, which is modem 
Jethian* or Jethin. 


UMANGA NAGARI 

‘The modern name of this place is Umaga. Itis situated 
in the Aurangabad sub-division of the Сауй district. There 
is а temple of Müngà Deva on the hill, which isa spur of the 
Kaimur range. The name "Müngi Deva’ may be a short 
form of Umaiiga Deva, the God of Umaga Nagari? which we 
find in an inscription in the temple. Kittoe® published the 
inscription for the first time. The inscription is dated in the 
year 1496 of Vikramaditya (A.D. 1439). Although this 
inscription belongs to later centuries, it deals with the early 
history of the town. It records that Umañga Nagar was 
once a flourishing town on the top of the hill, under the rule 
of the Somavarhéi гаја, The founder of this dynasty is said 
to be Durdama. The name of twelve kings of this dynasty 
are listed therein. But we know very little about these rulers 
from any other independent source. They seem to be merely 
local chiefs. 

The name Umaüga Nagari is, no doubt, written in an 
inscription of the first half of the fifteenth century A.D., but 
Wwe think that the place may bave had the same name in the 
Hindu period also. 


See above, р. 76. 
AGL. р. gaê. 
On Tuan Chuang П. р. 146. 
J. 1. 68. 

AGI, p. 46. 

Bengal ge Diner Vol. XXVII. p. 84. 


JASB, Vol. XVI, p. 657. 
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Although, at present, Umaga is a village, it might have 
been a flourishing town in its early period, which is evident 
from the large number of ruins. As we find an Arabic ins- 
cription in the temple, it seems that the town was destroyed by 
the Muslims. 


NAVAKO 

‘The name of this village! is engraved on one of the 
Nalanda seals, Hiranand suggests that the letter ‘KO’ may 
be deciphered as ‘DA’. Hence he is inclined to identify the 
place with Nawada, the headquarters of a sub-division of the 
Gaya district. This is a few miles to the south-east of Rajagrha. 


GHANANJANA. 
The name of this village occurs on one of the Nalanda 
seal? Hirananda suggests that its correct form may be 
Ghritafijana. The village abounds in Buddhist remains. He 
indentifies the village with Ghenjan, which seems to be correct. 


PADAPAGA. 
‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 


seals? It has been identified with Padapa, а 
miles to the south of Rajagrha in the Gaya district. 


NANDANA 

This village is mentioned on one of the Nalanda seals.“ 
It may be identified with the modem village of Nanan, in the 
Silao Police area of the Patna district, which was the ancient 
Nalaka, the birth place of Sariputta. But we prefer to identify 
it with Nandana, a village in the Ghosi police area of the Gaya 
district, which bears exactly the same name. The name of 
this village is not included in the Bengal Village Directory. 


VASANTAPURA 
This was а village in Magadha.* Ј.С. Jain® identifies 


т. МА. кю (S. 9, R. 85) BP, 393 
312 
ERES ра. camp эм. 
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it with a village called Basantapur in the Purnea district, which 
is quite wrong, because Purnea was never a part of Magadha. 
It may have been in the Patna or Gaya district. There are 
many villages of this name in the Gaya district? and at least 
one in the Patna district. It is difficult to say which is the 
ancient Vasantapura, 


MALATISHTHIKA 

The name of this village occurs in the Amauna Plate? 
of Maharaja Nandana (501-02 A.D.) We identify the village 
with Malathi in the Jehanabad Police area of the Gaya 
district. 
UDRADVARASTHANA 

‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals. Hirananda is inclined to read it as Udumbarakas- 
thina, We identify this village with Uderathana, a small 
village at the foot of the Barabar hills їп the Makhadumpur 
Police area of the Gaya district. ‘The village is not listed in 
the Bengal village Directory, but we can make the identifica- 
tion from personal knowledge. 


JAMBONAD! VITHI 


‘The Nalanda Plate of Dharamapaladeva mentions Jambü- 
пай? as а УШ in the Gaya Vishaya. The place may be 
identified with a village Jamuawan' in the Jehanabad Police 
area of the Gaya district. 


REVATIKA 

This village is recorded in the so-called spurious Gaya 
Copper Plate Inscription? of Samudragupta, which seems 
to have been forged about the beginning of the eighth century 


Bengal Village Directory Vol. XXVII р. 15- 
Ibid. Vol. XXVI. p. 13 

- P.I Vol X. p. бо. 

Bengal Village Directory Vol. XXVII p. 120. 

MAS. No. 66 (S. 9. R. 92) р. 32- 

ЕЛ. Vol. XXIII, pp. 290—92. 

Bengal village Directoy, Vol. XXVII. p. 8. 

C. T. E. Vol. Ш. рр. 254-57. - Я 
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A.D. Whatever may be said for and against the validity 
of the plate, the place mentioned in the grant must be correct, 
because it was the main purpose of the donee to obtain the 
control of the village. On a philological basis this village may 
be identified with Reworu* in the Tikari Police area of the 
Gaya district. 


UTTARAMA 
This village occurs in the Nalanda Plate? of Dharma- 
paladeva. It was situated in the Jambünadi Vithi? of Nagara 
Bhukti, As Jambünadi Vithi must have occupied the area 
round about the small Jamuna river in the Jehanabad sub- 
division of the Gaya district, this village may be identified with 
Utrawan in the Kurtha Police area of the same district. 


(B) 


SAPTAGHATTA и 

This place is mentioned in the Janibigha Inscriptions 
(1202 A.D.). It was probably some sort of administrative 
unit, but the inscription is not quite distinct. The place is 
not identifiable. 


KOTATHALA 

This is a village recorded in the Janibigha Inscription* 
of the year 1202 (A.D.). It was given to the Bodh-Gaya 
temple for the maintenance of the Diamond throne. The 
village is not identified, but it must have been somewhere in 
the locality of Bodh-Gaya. 


PUDGALA 


The Amauna Plate? of Maharaja Nandana was issued 
from this place. It is not identifiable. 


1. Bengal Village Dieectory, Vol. XXVII, p- 166 
2. E. L Vol. XXIII pp. 31047. 

3. See above, p 181. 

4. Bengal Village Directoy, Vol. XXVII. р. 108. 
5. JBORS. Vol. IV. p. a79. 

6. Thid. 

7. ЕЛ. Vol X pp: 49-54. 
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This village! was situated in the Kumudasitra vithi 
of the Gaya Vishaya. It may have been situated in the Nawada 
or Sadar sub-division of the Gaya district, because we see that 
all the villages of this grant are situated in the locality of 
Nalanda. Hence this village could not have been far from 
that place. — The village is not identifiable. 


NIGUHA 
‘This village? is mentioned in the Nalaiida Plate of Dharma- 


paladeva. No village of a similar name exists at the present 
time. 


DATTAGOLA, MASAVAGRA 

There is an inscription? on the throne at Bodh Gaya 
which records the dedication of the image by  Bodhikshana 
of the village of Dattagola, and it was engraved by Upavyaya- 
purva, an inhabitant of Masavagra. 

From the record, it is not clear where these villages were 
situated. Had the dedicator been an inhabitant of a distant 
place, he would have mentioned the name of the territory 
also. The name of the village shows that it was somewhere 
in the locality of Bodh Gaya. 

As far as the village Masavagra is concerned, it must be 
neighbouring village because the dedicator would not be 
expected to bring an engraver from a distant place. These 
villages are not identifiable. 


MAHATITTHA. 

‘This маз a Brāhmaņat village in Magadha. It may have 
been in the Gaya or Patna district. It is not identifiable. 
PRITIKOTA 

This was the native village of Bana’ where his ancestors 


1. ЕЛ. Vol. ХҮП. pp. 310-27. 
2. ЕЛ. Vol. XXIII, рр. 290-92. 
з. TASB. (1864) p. 177. 

4. Тыйым 294. 

5+ Harshaghorita, p. 38. 
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lived. The village was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Sona. It is not identifiable. 


NALA 

The Therigāthā Commentary! says that Nala маз а 
small village in the vicinity of the Bo-tree. It is supported 
by Сйшайы? also, which says that it was the birth place 
of Buddhaghoşa, the famous Pali commentator. There is no 
village in the locality bearing any similarity to this name at 
present. 


SALISISA. 

‘Mahavira came to this place from Gamaya and proceeded 
to Bhaddiya.? The place is not identifiable, but it seems to 
be in south Bihar. 


MANINAYIKA. 

‘This is mentioned on one of the Nalanda seals The 
place is not identifiable but it should be either in Сауй or 
Patna district, because these two districts are adjacent in the 
neighbourhood of Nalanda. 


KALIGRAMA. 

The name of this village is engraved on one of the 
Nalanda seals. Although it is not identifiable it should be 
located in the Gaya or Patna district because most of the places 
engraved on the Nalanda seals have been located in these two 
districts. 


D 


SUVANNA KHALATA 

The Sanskrit name of this place seems to be Survarna 
Khalaya. Mahavira is said to have journeyed! here from 
Kollaka, which was in the vicinity of Nalanda. The village 
may thus have been in the Gaya or Patna district. But there 


1 p. a25. 
Ch. 37. 224. 

Life in Ancient India As Depicted in the Jain Canons. p. 259- 

- МАЗІ. No. 66 (S. g, R. 16) p. 98. 

M.A.S.I. No. 66 (S. 9, R. 55) P 33- 

Bhagavati Sétra 15. 
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was another Kollaka which was a suburb of Vaisāli. Thus 
Suvamakhalaya may have been in North Bihar. 


KUMUDASOTRA 


This was a small administrative unit! in the Gaya Vishaya. 
It seems to have adjoined the Rajagrha Vishaya, because the 
village of Paldmaka in this unit was evidently in the locality 
round about Nalanda. It is not identifiable. 


(с) 
KURKIHAR 


This village is in the Gaya district. “The remains 
at Kurkihar consists of several ruined mounds, in which 
numerous statues and small votive topes of dark blue stones 
have been found”? Cunningham found there some short 
inscriptions whose age ranges between A.D. 800 and 1000. 
The correct name of the place seems to be Kurkavihára or 
Kukkutavibara which Cunningham confused with the Kukkuta- 
pädagiri described by Fa-Hsien and Hsüan-Tsang3 But, аз 
the Kukkutapádagiri is a hill and not a Vihára, it seems to 
be the Gurupa hills The name of this village is not found in 
any Indian literature. 


DHARAWAT 


This village is situated near the Barabar hills in the dis- 
trict of Gaya. A large number of relics have been unearthed 
there by spades of the local farmers, but no proper excavations 
have been conducted at this place. The Gunamati monastery 
described by Hsüan-Tsang was located! at this place. As it 
abounds in the Buddhist relics, it can be inferred that it was an 
important centre of Buddhism. But we do not know the name 
by which it was known in ancient days. Beglar’ thinks that 


E. Vol. XVII pp. 310-27. 
ASI Voll, p. 14- 

On Tuan Скале p. 143. 
See above, рр. 75-76. 
АЗЛ. Vol. УШ p. 39. 
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the ancient name of the place was Dharmapura, but we do not 
know how he arrived at this conclusion. 


GUNARIA 

This is situated in the Gaya district. Kittoe* reconstruc- 
ted its name as Gunacharita but he gave no reason for his 
assumption. It was the site of a large Vihára and town. 
There are remains of many temples. We do not know the 
name by which it was known in early days. 


APSANDA 

‘This village is commonly known as Айзага and falls 
in the jurisdiction of the Gaya district. It contains several 
ancient remains. A famous inscription? of the later Guptas 
was discovered in this village. 


BAKROR 

‘This is situated on the eastern bank of the Lilajan opposite 
Bodh Gaya. There is a ruined mound here which is called 
Katani. Several seals impressed with the figure of the Buddha 
were discovered? here. It seems quite likely that the village 
had some direct relation with the Bodhi temple at Bodh Gaya. 
Some pieces of a broken pillar have been found here. Cunnin- 
gham* states that the ancient name of the place was Ajayapura. 
But we do not know the source through which he arrived at 
this conclusion. 


PATNA DISTRICT 
(А) 


PATALIPUTRA 

Pataliputra, the modern Patna is situated on the south 
bank of the байа, Its site was undiscovered for a long time 
and it was located at various places such as Allahabad and 


JAS-B. (1847) Vol. I. p. 278. 
C. I. L Ш pp. 200-08. 

ASI L p 12. 

Ibid. 

Compendium of Ancient Geography (Trans. 1791) Part П, p. 543. 
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Bhagalpur. It маз Rennel? who for the first time identified 
the place correctly, and he was followed by other early scholars 
like Wilford? and Cunningham.‘ Archaeological excavations 
have left no doubt of its identification and now the question 
has been finally settled. 

As legends gather round the origin of any city of India, 
so was the case with Pataliputra. Various tales were fabri- 
cated in later centuries to justify the name of the city, but those 
stories contain no historical truth. The city was given several 
names in фе past such as Pataliputra, Kusumapura? and 
Pushpapura’—all having connection with flowers. — Vátsyá- 
yana? calls it simply “The Town" (Maga). ‘The Mafjusri- 
mülakalpa? calls it Nandanagara and we find a place Nandapura!* 
mentioned in a 4th century Buddhistic inscription of Mysore, 
which may be Pataliputra. But we are not sure whether this 
Nandapura is the same as Nandanagara of the Maijuirimala- 
kalpa. The city was called Palibothra' by the Greeks. The 
Pala inscriptions call it by the name of Srinagara.!* 

The Pitakas' give some information on the early history 
of Pataliputra. There was a village named Pataligima on 
the site where Pátaliputra was founded in later years. The 
Lichchhavis often attacked this village and harassed the in- 
habitants.  Ajitaatru in order to repel the  Lichchhavis 
entrusted his two ministers Sunidha and Vassakéra with the 
responsibility of constructing a fortress at this place. The 
text uses the term Nagaram which means both a city and for- 
tress. Ав Pataligma was a border village and was frequented 

1. Inquiry concerning the site of Ancient Pataliputra Part П, preface р. Ш. 
а: Метт of A Map of Hindoistan. p. 50. 

3. Ачан: Researches Vol. XIV p. 38o. 

+ АОЛ. p. 520. 


5. Parüíhta Parsa VI. 22-180. Avaiyake Miulii ХУП. IL 2. 
Abkidhāna Rajendra Vol. 5. p. 023; Katidsariasagora 1. pp. 18-24. 


6. Ои Tuan Chwong Vol. Ш p. 87. 
7. бйщёатїш (J.B.O.RS. тут 
B. Kämasūtra Ch. IX. 

E 


p 401) D 


. Vene. 782. 
. E. Vol. II p. gag. 

- Indika Fragm, XXV, Strabo XV. 
т. ВІ. XVII. p. gat. 
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by the Lichchhavis, it would not have been possible from the 
military point of view to build an unfortified town at that 
place, because the Lichchhavi menace was not yet averted. 
We would therefore suggest that Nagaram should here be inter- 
preted as a fortress or citadel with a wall encircling the village 
of Райа аша. This inference is corroborated by the fact 
that the Makdperinibbdnasuttat says that the gate through which 
Gautama passed was called the Gautamadvara and the ferry 
was known as the Gautamaghata. The Buddha passed through 
this village on his last journey. He stayed in the village for the. 
night and is said to have prophesied its future prominence. 
He also warned against the danger of its destruction by fure, 
water or internal dissension which turned out to be true, as 
the history tells us. 

We do not know why the village was called Pataligama. 
‘There may have been an abundance of Patala flowers in the 
vicinity or it may have been named after some person called 
Patali. However the association of all its names with flowers 
hhas some mystery behind it which has not been satisfactorily 
explained as yet. Even at present a part of Patna is known 
as Phulwari. 

What was the position of this village during the reign 
of Bimbisāra and Ajātafatru, is not known to us, but it must 
have been an important place on the southern bank of the 
Сайда as it was the site of a ferry. After the construction of 
the fortress, а battalion of the soldiers must have been stationed 
there and a bazaar would have come into existence to meet 
their daily necessities. On the destruction of the Lichchhavis, 
there was no fear of any sudden attack and then the village 
would have grown into a town. As the town was situated on 
the confluence? of the Сайа and the Sona, it may have soon 
become a flourishing trading centre. 

Usayibhadra, the son and successor of AjétaSatru trans- 
ferred his capital to the newly built town, which then became 
known as Pitaliputra, This is supported both by the Vayu 
Purina? and the Gargisamhita.4 No other city of ancient India 


mx 
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known to us had а пате ending in Ри. The explanation 
of this strange termination has yet to be given. Asoka used 
the name Pütaliputra in his edicts.t 

During the time of the Mauryas and the Suigas, the 
city seems to have expanded along the banks of the Sona and 
the Сайда. Megasthenes informs us that ‘this city stretched 
in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each side 
of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was fifteen stadia and 
that а ditch encompassed it all round, which was six hundred 
feet in breadth and thirty cubits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowned with 570 towers and had four and sixty gates.? 
The city on the bank of the Sona was perhaps the more thickly 
pupulated part. Pataijali? illustrating the use of a certain 
preposition says “Аллай Pafalipurari’ which means Patali- 
putra on the Sona. The grammarian seems to have attached 
‘more importance to this part of the city, than to that along the 
bank of the Сайда. In the following ages the city was probably 
divided into two parts—Eastern Pataliputra and Western 
Pataliputra. Western Pátaliputra may have been the same 
as that referred to by Patafijali, while Eastern Pataliputra 
was mostly along the Сайда. 

It is really surprising that the Réméyand and the Mahé- 
bhärata, which are said to have been composed in their present 
form during the Post-Mauryan and Pre-Gupta period, do not 
mention this metropolis. What can be the reason of the total 
omission of this city? Should we think that this metropolis 
always remained a stronghold of faiths such as Buddhism and 
Jainism Р If itis so, we can say that it was natural for these 
epics, being the representative works of Hinduism, to omit 
this city. Ме may certainly assume also that the material 
used by the editors who brought the epics to something like 
their final form was pre-Mauryan and contained no reference 
to Pataliputra. "Though evidence of additions from the later 
period is very clear, it may be that no interpolator was suffi- 

1. бим, В.Е. 5—Line 7 (Hulasch) p. 9- 
Patalipute che, Vahiresu cha. 

2. Indika: Fragm. XXVI, Arrian X. 

3. Made. 1. 1. а. 
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ciently ignorant to include a reference to a city which was 
known to be comparatively recent and the capital of an un- 
popular dynasty. However the reasons are still obscure. 

During the Brábmanic rule of the Suigas and the Kanvas, 
this city probably lost its former position and glory. The seat 
of culture was shifted to central India in the region of Vidiéà. 
The regicide dynasties of the Suigas and the Kanvas could 
not find popularity in Pataliputra and so they had no interest 
in its prosperity. In this period the city may have fallen a 
Prey to the ferocity of foreign? invasion. During the Gupta 
period, Pátaliputra again enjoyed the privilege of being their 
capital and its lot must have improved much. But Fa-hsien 
says nothing in detail about the city except to mention а few 
Buddhist sites in and outside it. By this time the Gaga may 
have shifted its course farther to the north, for  Fa-hsien* 
mentions that he had to walk for а yojana to reach the city 
after crossing the Сайа. The distance seems to have been 
mixed with a little exaggeration. From this time onwards, 
the city was probably better known by the name of Pushpa- 
pura or Kusumapura? than by that of Pataliputra. — Hstian- 
‘Tsang! states that the older name of the city was Kusumapura 
and later on it was known as Pataliputra. He says that the 
city had long been a wilderness. It seems that it fell into the 
hands of the rival parties when Magadha became a bone of 
contention between the Maukharis and the later Guptas and 
thus was partly destroyed. During excavations,’ ashes have 
been found which show that this city was burnt at some 
period of its history. In the absence of any certain evidence, 
we may conjecture that it fell a victim to the vandalism of the 
Налаз. According to Hstian-Tsang,* the Hija Mihirakula 
carried his arms far into Eastern India. 

Harsha established his capital at Kanauj and so people 
Were naturally attracted towards it. It became a centre of 


1. Girgisanhitd, Line 29-24 (J.B.O.RS. 1928) р. 402. 
The Indo-Greeks pp. B1 f. 

Record of the Wester Kingdoms, Ch. XXVII р. 6t. 
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trade also and took the place of Pataliputra as the chief city 
of northern India, "Thus the position lost by Pataliputra 
during the reign of Harsha could not be regained. 

The capital of the Pala Kings has not yet been identified 
and we cannot say whether Pataliputra was their regular сарі 
tal. But from their inscriptions, it is evident that it was their 
chief metropolis! As we have said, the city was also called 
Srinagara which means the city of wealth. The city must have 
been flourishing during the Pala regime. The name Srinagara 
seems to have been in official use only. The common people 
called it by the old name, Al-Beruni* knew this city by the 
name of Рајайршта. With the decline of the Palas, Pátali- 
putra sank into oblivion and did not rise again until Sher Shah 
came into power. 

Some architectural remains of ancient Pataliputra have 
come to light after excavations at Bulandibagh and Kumbarar 
which are in the vicinity of the city on its south. Dr. Spooner? 
found there a structure which had almost eighty pillars. It 
was probably a hundred pillared hall for some official use. 
During recent excavation in 1952-53, an inscription was found 
from a ruined structure engraved ‘drogya Vira in Mauryan 
Brahmi. The place is at a little distance from the hundred 
pillared hall on its south. The “Arogya Ита? may have been 
some kind of hospital or sanitorium. But as the structure 
seems to have been in the neighbourhood of the hall, we have 
grave doubts about its exact purpose. 

The city on the bank of the Sona may have been washed 
away and we do not get materials enough to present a picture 
of Pataliputra as described by Megasthenes. 


ODANTAPURA. 


The Mahavihara of Odantapura is famous in the Buddhist 
literature of Tibet? and Nepal. The place was also known 
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as Dandapura, Odantapuri or Udantapura. N. L. Dey? 
understands that the Tibetan Odantapuri is a corruption of 
Udandapuri. All these names are simply variations of one 
name. However we cannot derive any sense from these names 
mor do we know anything of their antiquity. Beglar, relying 
upon the local traditions, suggests that the place was called 
Dandapura because the Dandi ascetics had made it their head- 
quarters. But he forgets that the Dandis are а Bralimanical 
sect and the people of the time must have recognised the dis- 
tinction between a shaven headed Hindu ascetic and a Buddhist 
monk. As it contained a very imporiant Mabavihara, the 
place was associated more with the Buddhists than with any 
other sect. Hence, it is hardly likely that the name originated 
from that of a Hindu ascetic sect. This place is identified with 
the town of Bihar-Sharif in the Patna district at a distance 
of 40 miles to the north-east of it. A few images with inscrip- 
tions dedicated by Nayapala® and Surapila! have been found 
here which leave no doubt in its identification since they 
mention the place as Udandapura. 

‘The Ghosharawa Buddhist inscription? mentions a few 
places in this region, and one of them is Yafovarmapura. 
‘Cunningham identifies the place with the town of Bihar-Sharif, 
since the inscription was found only a few miles away. Yafc- 
varman of Kanauj had started on а digvijaa and it is 
possible that, after his conquests, he tried to give this place 
a name after his own, which probably disappeared soon 
after his fall. 

"We do not know when and how this place came into 
prominence. The most ancient relic that we find here is a 
pillar inscription? of Kumaragupta and Skanda-Gupta. But 
the inscription is so damaged that it does not throw any light 
upon the history of the place. Hence we do not know the 
name by which it was known in Gupta days. As the pillar 
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is in Situ, it is clear beyond any doubt that the place must 
have been an important one in the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
The Chinese pilgrims may have visited this place but they say 
nothing significant about it. Their silence shows that this 
place was not very important from the Buddhist point of view 
until the seventh century A. D. 

Tt may have been an important place during the Pala 
period and may have served as their early capital! but has 
mo important record here of Gopala or his successors like 
Dharmapala and Devapala. The Mahāvihāra of Odantapura 
‘was definitely very famous from the ninth century A.D. onwards. 
As the place is in the vicinity of Nalanda, we do not think that 
it could have ever been a famous seat of learing. There 
may have been a big monastery, accomodating a large number 
of monks and a few scholars who may have continued to impart 
religious education in that monastery, From Hsüan-Tsang's 
statement about the very strict entrance requirements at 
‘Nalanda, which resulted in the turning away of many students, 
it may be suggested that this monastery was established in 
order to meet the growing demand for Buddhist education, and 
perhaps accepted less able students. It is probable that only 
those local students studied there who were refused admission 
to the Nalanda University. In any case Udantapuri could not 
have been a Mahávihàra of the same status as Nalanda or 
Vikramasila 

Bakhtiyar Khilji® destroyed this place at the end of the 
twelfth century A.D. As he had found a large monastery 
(Mahāvihāra) there, he named this place Bihar-Shanf which 
has almost the same meaning. 


NALANDA. 

Although Nalanda was not originally closely associated 
with Buddhist life, it has got as much importance in later 
Buddhism as any other sacred site. In the Jain literature 
жоо, we have various references to Nalanda in connection with 
the sojourns of Mahavira there. Nalanda was situated at a 
distance of one Yojana" only from Rajagrha, and as it was 
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on the high road running from Rajagrha to Pataligama, it 
had become an important halting centre. From the Kevatta 
Sutta! we learn that it was already а prosperous and thickly 
Populated town in the time of the Buddha. This fact makes it 
quite clear that the place had become important even before 
the Buddha. 

The Origin of the word Nalanda has been variously 
explained, but no explanation seems to be plausible. Hstian 
‘Tsang records a tradition that the place was so called because 
а serpent of this name ‘Nalanda’ lived in а tank at this place.? 
But he does not believe in this story. The pilgrim is of the 
opinion that the place was named Nalanda because the Buddha 
їп one of his previous births gave ample charity at this place. 
All these explanations are not at all convincing and seem to be 
later fabrications to justify the meaning of the name. 

On the site of the ancient Nalandi, stands the modern 
village of Badagaon. T. Bloch? thinks that the modern name 
is derived from the so called Bar tree (Nyagrodha) which grows 
in its ruins. N. L. Dey* is of the opinion that the older name 
of the village was Vih&ragráma. None of these assumptions 
seem to carry any weight. As there are remains of huge struc- 
tures and the village itself is situated on mounds, the people 
call it Badagaon meaning simply ‘big village.” 

Nalanda was long associated with holy men such as the 
Buddha and Mahavira, But it became more famous after the 
fourth century A.D., when the great university of Nalanda 
came into existence. From the description of Fa-hsien, we 
can gather that Nalanda was not so famous in his time as it 
later became. He simply mentions Nala’ as the birth place 
of Sariputta and passes on. Tt is just possible that the pilgrim 
did not visit Nalanda at all and the Nala of Fa-hsien has been 
erroneously identified with Nalanda. However it is apparant 
that there was no monastic establishment famous enough to 
attract the pilgrim. On the other hand Hstian-Tsang* describes 
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the university in great detail So it is easy to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the university was founded between the fourth 
and thesixth centuries A.D. , and zealous donations of successive 
kings made the University fimus throughout the length and 
breadth of the Asian continent. Dr. R. К. Mookerj? under- 
stands that “Nalanda even in the fifth century was still the 
seat of Brihmanical learning and the chosen home of the 
‘Tirthakas.” The long association of this place with the so 
called heretical sess leaves no ground for such inferences. 
Buddhist and the Jain studies may have been carried on in the 
monasteries at Nalanda even before the U niversity was founded 
and scholars of great repute visited this place from time to time. 
Both the Brühmanial and Buddhist types of education were 
imparted in this Univesity. In due course it became a famous 
centre of. Mahiyana Buddhism. The misionary propogation 
of Buddhism started by Aka and continued by Капка, 
was taken to its apex by the scholars of this University who went 
to the land beyond the mowy Himalayas to preach the gospel 
of Tathagata. In those days, INilanda was probably one of the 
most important cultural links connecting the Indian sub- 
continent with other counties of Asis? 

In the beginning of the 13th century A.D. this famous 
seat of leaming and culture fell а prey to the wanton ferocity 
of the Muslim hordes. Their leader Bakhtiyar Khilji took 
the buildings of this university as a fortress of some local 
chief. Не broke down its walls, slaughtered all the monks 
and students whom he could find, and burnt thé whole univer- 
sity to ashes. Nalanda never revived and small villages 
are still situated in its remains. 

After a few centuries, people forgot even the place where 
once this famous univenity stood. In the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, Cunningham located the site and excavation 
supported his conjecture, ‘The seals and inscriptions excavated 
from the ruins of Nalanda leave no doubt of its identification. 


RAGAGRHA. 
Rajagrha, locally known as Rajgir, is one of the oldest 
cities of India and has a glorious history in the domains both 
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of politics and religion. Tts soil has been sanctified by its 
long and cordial asociation with famous preachers such as the 
Buddha and Mahavira and this is perhaps the reason why we 
find this city mentioned in the Buddhist and Jain literature 
in greater detail than in any Brahmanical works. 

This city of yore, now a village only, is situated at a dis- 
tance of 60 miles to the south-east of Patna in the same district. 
We do not know certainly who was its founder or when it was 
founded. The Vedic literature is totally silent about it, but 
Pali and Prakrit literature speak of its power, prosperity and 
magnificence in the life time of the Buddha and Mahivira.t 
‘They also inform us that Magadha had a long rivalry with 
Айа and Vaisãlî and consequently her capital Rajagrha 
had been formerly subjugated by the Añgas.? 

All these traditions are sure proofs of its existence long 
before the sixth or seventh century В. С. The Rémdyana* and 
Mahdbharatat often refer to this city. The antiquity of Rajagrha is 
corroborated by the archaeological sources also. The N.B.P. 
wares’ which are now referred to the seventh century B.C. 
have been found in the deepest layer at Rajagrha. But A. 
Ghosh“ is of the opinion that “occupation in Rajagir must have 
been earlier as is indicated by the presence of pottery in the 
layers earlier than those producing the wares.” It is doubtful 
whether the archaeologists have reached the virgin soil. 

The city had several names at different periods of its 
history and it may have been known by different names 
simultaneously. Some of these referred to its ancient kings 
while the rest indicate its situation. 

The Ramdyana’ calls it Vasumati, probably after Vasu, 
whose race was traditionally the first to rule over Magadha. 
‘The Mahabharata calls it by the name of Bárhadrathapura? and 
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Mãgadhapura.1 The legendary King Brhadratha was the 
first to establish his capital in Rajgrha. One of its earliest 
names was Girivraja? which means hill enclosure that is a hill 
girt city. As the old city was encircled by five hills, we can 
say with some certainty that Girivraja was the earliest name 
given after its location. 

Later on several names such as Rajagrha, Kusagrapura? 
and Bimbisárapuri were given to it, and are connected with 
the names of the Kings and their royal residence. The Jain 
sources! give us another name to it, Chanakapura. This name 
seems to be given to the new town which was built by Bimbi 
sãra or Ajütafatru, for the simple reason that it was built in 
the fields where gram (Chanaka) grew in abundance. 

Та the ancient world, the defence of a capital played a 
great role in the expansion and prosperity of a Kingdom. As 
far as the defences are concerned, Rájagrha was a unique 
capital in ancient India. Perhaps, there was no city in India 
which was so well-guarded by nature herself. This city was 
situated in a valley encircled by five hills. “At a very early 
stage in the life of thecity thenatural defences were substantially 
re-enforced by a fortification consisting of a high rubble wall 
running at the top of the hills, with a circuit of about 25 miles 
and the natural gaps between the hills were utilized as gates 
in fortification.” “Inside the valley were other defensive 
walls generally built of heaped up earth with a rough rubble 
core and enclosing a pentagonal area with a perimeter of five 
miles.”* 

‘The Simafifiaphala Sutta? speaks of the thirty two large 
gates and sixty four small ones in Rajagrha. It seems that 
опе cannot rely upon this statement. When the city 
was so jealously guarded, so many gates would have proved 
loop-holes in the defence of the capital. If so many gates 
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existed, they must have been either in new Rajagrha or in 
the inner defensive walls of the old Rajagrha rather than in 
the defences which survive to this day. There cannot have 
been such a large number of gates in the outer wall which 
crosses the hills. The gaps in the hills suitable for entry are 
much smaller in number at present. 

Excavations show that the city of Rajagrha had probably 
no planning before its foundation. It was situated in a valley 
for the sake of necessity and safety. It had no space for more 
expansion, so the city cannot have been very large, such аз 
‘Vaisalt or Таха, 

With the expansion of power and of the city, it became 
а necessity for Bimbisára to found a new capital outside the 
valley. As the king was the first to take his residence in the 
newly built city, it was known as Rajagrha. ‘The remains" 
of this city within a circuit of З miles are still visible outside 
the northern gate of the hill. 

Majumdar," on the basis of Hstian-Tsang, thinks that 
the old city had two separate divisions, the Palace city and 
the Mountain city. He thinks that the Palace city was the 
residence of the king and his courtiers while the mountain 
city was meant for the general population. The ruins of the 
defences, which are taken to be inner defensive walls, he thinks 
are actually the eastern enclosure of the city. The Palace 
city may have been just like Westminister of our days, without 
any sharp line of demarcation from the neighbouring city. 
‘The ruins may have been actually the inner defensive walls 
round the city inside the valley. There may have been some 
caravan-serais or a market place between the inner defensive 
walls and the hills, where people could stay at night if the city 
gates were closed, If we assume that the gaps in the hills 
were closed we should also assume that the city had expanded 
beyond the hills and had small suburbs beyond the outer 
walls. 

Rajagrha was an important centre? of trade, where 
merchants flocked from different quarters. Routes to the 
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different Janapadas passed through this city. It was one 
of the six great cities? during the life time of the Buddha—the 
others being Sáketa, Sravasti, Kausambi, Champa and Кай. 
The Buddha and Mahavira passed several rainy seasons 
here. There are various sites associated with their sacred 
memories. Udayi, the son and successor of Ajitaáatru, shifted 
his capital to Pátaliputra. From then onward Rajagrha 
began to loose its glory and at present is only an old village. 


MANIVATAKA. 

‘This was situated in the Ajapura Naya? of the Rajagrha 
Visaya. Hirananda' has identified it with Maniawan in 
the Bihar Police area. 


HASTIGRAMA. 


This was а village in the Achala Naya. Hirananda* 
offers a suggestion that it might be the Hatheo Bigha of the 
Bihar Police area, if not the Hathi tola of the Maner police 
area. The former identification is more probable because 
it is in the vicinity of Nalanda to which the village was donated 
for maintenance. 


МАШКА 
‘This was a village in the Pilipihka Naya." It has been 
identified with Naipokhar® of our day in the Silao police area. 


PILIPINKA 

This was a small administrative unit* in the Rajagrha 
Visaya. It has been identified with Pilikh?® or Pilichchha, 
а village of the Silao Police area in the Patna district. 
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MORANIVAPA. 

The Digha Nikayat mentions this as a village, on the bank 
of the Sumagadhá, which was probably а tank, according to 
Buddhaghosa, in Rajagrha. There is no village at present 
near Rajagrha which may be identified with this place, but 
at a little distance in the Silao police area there is a village 
called Mora? which we believe may be an abbreviation of the 
ancient name Moranivapa. 


DHANANJANA. 

"This village is referred to on one of the Nalanda seals. 
We identify it either with Dhanchubi* in the Silao police area, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Nalanda, or with Dhangaon® 
in the Nawada Police area of the Gaya district. As the former 
is nearer to the site, it seems therefore more probable. 


JAKKURIKA. 
One of the Nalanda seals’ refers to this village. We 

identify it with Jakia in the Bihar Sharif police are of the Patna 

district. 

VARAKIYA 


‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seal? We identify it with Barkar,!° a village in the Silao 
police area of the Patna district. 


ANGAMI. 
‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals. We identify it with Aungari!! in the Islampur police 
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area of the Patna district. Hiranand is inclined to decipher 
it аз ‘Bhutika’, We are really surprised that two so dissimilar 
words can be confused even in an indistinct epigraph. As 
the seal is not reproduced we cannot give our own conclusions. 


KARA (JNA) 

‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals." We identify it with Karajara* in the Silao police are 
of the Patna district. 


NANDIVANAKA 


This village is referred to in the Nalanda Copper Plate? 
of Devapala. It was situated in the Ajapura Naya of the 
Rajagrha Visaya.  Hirananda* identified this village with 
Nadiune or Naunvan in the Bihar Police area which seems to 
be correct. 


KOLITAGAMA 


This was a village’ in Magadha where Mahamogg 
was born, We identify it with Kolia,® a village in the vi 
of Rajagrha. It is locally known as Kol. 


NALA 


‘This was a village? in Magadha in the neighbourhood 
of Rajagrha. It is written as Nala, Nalaka and Nalika. It 
is also called Upatissagáma. This village was the birth place 
of Ѕагірица. Fachsien probably visited this place. On the 
assumption that he had visited Nalanda, which he calls Nala, 
this village is identified with Nalanda. But from the study of 
the Buddhist literature it will be quite clear that Nalanda 
was a different place from Nala since both are referred to in the 
same text. The former is identified with Nanan> The 
Mahavastu wrongly calls it Nalanda. The name of the village 
Nanan is not recorded in the Bengal Village Directory. 
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TILAKANDA VIKAYA 


This place is mentioned on one of the Nalanda seals.” 


‘There is no village bearing any similarity to this name in the 
locality except Teladha, which was visited by Hstan-Tsang* 
in the seventh century A.D. Не calls it Ti-lo-shi-ka that is, 
Tailadhaka. It is very surprising that this village which was 
known as Tailadhaka in his time came to be known by a much 
longer name a few centuries afterwards. It is possible that 
this place may have been elsewhere. 


PURIKA. 
‘The name of this village occurs on one of the Nalanda 


seals. We believe that it is the modern Puri“ a part of Ра 
seven miles to the south-east of Bihar Sharif in the Patna dis- 


trict. 


PĀPĀ 


This village is recorded as Pava Bu-urg in the Directory. 


This village is often mentioned in Jain literature It 


is also called Majjhima? Pava 


From the study of the Buddhist 


and the Jain literature, we arrive at the conclusion that there. 
were three famous places which bore the name of Pávà; the 
ava of the Mallas in the Gorakhpur district, the Majjhima 
Рауй in the Patna district, and Pàvà the capital of the Bhaüga" 


kingdom somewhere near the Parasanath ЫЙ in the Hazaribagh 


district. As the modern Pava in the Patna district lay between 


“thé two Pavis, it was known as middle Piva. It was also 


known as Apapipuri. The place came to be regarded as 
sacred because Mahavira is said to have breathed his last 


there. 


that the place where Mahavira died was not the modern Pāvā 


1f we study the Jain scriptures minutely, it will appear 3 


in the Patna district, but it may have been the capital of the E 


Bhaága country in the Hazaribagh district. This conjecture 
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seems to be more sound when we learn that Mahavira had died 
in the house of Hastipala, who was king. It is not possible 
that there could have been а king in the neighbourhood of 
Rajagrha, when Ajitaéatru was reigning there. A large 
number of Jain monks died on the Parasnath hill and therefore 
the place was deemed highly sacred. So it is possible that 
‘Mahavira in his last days was wandering in that region when 
he suddenly died at Piva. As this place cannot be located 
in that region, people associated this event with Majjhima 
Рама which is identified by Jain tradition with the modern 
village of Pãvã, seven miles to the south-east of Bihar Sharif 
in the district of Patna. 


JAGGHERI, 

This was а пата? in the neighbourhood of Rájagrha. 
It seems that the word nigama indicated a small town with a 
market place. Мапу migamas are mentioned in the Buddhist 
and Jain literature in the neighbourhood of Rajagtha, but 
we do not find any remains of such places. Jaggheri was also 
known as Sakhara.? This place may be the modern village 
‘Jagae! in the Bihar police area of the Patna district. 


KHANUMATA 

This was a Brahmana! village in Magadha. А garden 
called Ambalatthika seems to have been situated there. Buddha 
often visited this village and probably stayed in this garden. 

Tn the Silao police! area of the Patna district, there is 
a village called Khanpur. This village is in the vicinity of 
Rajagrha. On the basis of its name, the village may be 
identified with ancient Khánumata. 


TAPODA 


‘This place is mentioned in various contexts in the Buddhist 
literature. It was probably a lake or spring in the neighbour- 
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hood of Кајавуһа. ‘Ihe place has been identified with the 
modem village of Tappo, also called Tapovana, at a distance 
of seven miles from Rajagrha. We do not find any lake there 
in our own day, but there is certainly a spring of hot water. 
‘This corresponds to the name Tapoda “the heat giver”. There 
are some springs of hot water at Rajagrha also. As both 
places are connected by a range of hills, it may be surmised 
that both are affected from sulphur which may be found at 
the bottom of these hills. The nearness of the place of 
Rajagrha and the etymology of its name leaves no doubt in 
the correctness of its identification. 


KALLAVALA 

‘This village is several times mentioned in the Buddhist 
literature. It was also known as Kallavalamutta. It was 
situated in the neighbourhood of Rajagrha and Moggalānā 
seems to have often visited this place. 

‘At present, there is a village, called Kadam Tal? in the 
Silao police area. This is the only village in the locality which 
bears some similarity to the old name, although its identifi- 
cation is not free from doubt. 


(B) 


BRAHMANI 

This name is engraved on one of the Nālandā seals? 
and may be deciphered as Brahmaéti also. The village is 
not identifiable. 


DANTHA 

‘This village is referred to on one of the Nalanda seals.“ 
Hiranand gives the alternative reading Danda. This village 
is not identifiable. 


CHANDEKATA 
This village паше is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals. It is not identifiable. 


А. IV. 8s; Третина ggr, 38a ete. 
Bingal Village Directory. Vol. XXVI. p. 56. 
MA ST No. 66 (8.9) R 94.) роза, 
Tid. (S. 9, R. 56) P: 33- 

тыз: (S. 9, R. FA) p. 33- 
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ALIKAPRISHTHA 
‘This name is engraved on one of the Nalanda seals.* 
This is not identifiable. 


MALLIRASALA 


‘The name of the village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
sels? It may also be deciphered as Malligrimina, The 
place is not identifiable. 


ANIKOTHASATTA. 


This place name is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals? Its decipherment is still doubtful. It is not identi- 
fiable. 


E (VATTHA) LIKA 
‘The decipherment of the name of this village is not yet 


final. It occurs on one of the Nalanda seals. It is not identi- 
fiable. 


DVITRA 


‘This village is mentioned on one of the Nalanda seals. 
No village bearing any similarity to this name exists in the 
locality. It is not identifiable. 


PATIYALOKA 

The Vinaya Ра&# mentions a village called Patiyaloka 
in the neighbourhood of Rajagrha. The name of Rájagrha 
is always associated with this place. It is possible that it was 
a part of Rajagrha. If it is a place quite separate, it is not 
identifiable. 


PADALI 
This is a village recorded in the Maner Copper Plate? 
of Govindachandra (1126 A.D.). The village should be some- 


T 

id Bog at por а 
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5.1. No. 66 (S. I, 787) р. 42. 

Ibid (S. 1, 547) р. 42. 
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where in the western part of the Patna district, but it is not 
identifiable. 


ACHALA 


This was a small administrative unit! It is not identi- 
fiable. 


SALINDIYA 

This village? stood to the east or north east of Rajagrha, 
near a hill, But there is no hill to the north east of Raja- 
grba, so it must be to the east of Rajagrha where hills are 
found. The village is not identifiable. 


PASUKALPA 

‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the 
Nalanda seals? It is not identifiable. 
SUCHANDADAKITA 

The name of this village occurs on one of the Nalanda 
seals. This place is not identifiable. 
VARASHAKA 

We find the name of this place on one of the Nalanda 
Seals. It is not identifiable. 
BHALLATAVATAKA 

The name of this place is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals It is not identifiable. 
ANDHAKAVINDA 


lt was a settlement" near Rajagrha. The place is not 
identifiable. 


E. Vol. XVII pp. g10-27, 
J. IV. 276, IL. 293. 

MAS. No. 66 (S. 1. 666) р. 48. 
Ibid. (S. 9, R. 79) р. 51- 

ты. (S.L, 673) p. 55- 

тый. (S. L, 350) p. 56. 

Vinaya I, 109. 
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VATAKA 

This is engraved on one of the Nalanda seal! The 
village is not yet identified. 
VALLADIHIYA 

‘This village occurs on one of the Nalanda seals. It is 
not identifiable, 
MU(KKYA). 


The decipherment of this name is not beyond doubt. 
‘This place is referred to one of the Nalanda seals? It is 
mot identifiable. 


TATAKA 


The village is mentioned on one of the Nalanda seals. 
It is not identifiable. 


VAITALA 


The name of this place is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals. It is not identifiable. 


KALAPINAKA 


‘The name of this village occurs on one of the Nalanda 
Seals) It is not identifiable. 


SIVAPURA 


‘This village is engraved on one of the Nalanda seals.’ 
It is not identifiable. 


PANCHAMUTIKA 


‘The name of this village we find recorded, on one of the 
Nalanda seals? The village is not identifiable. 


1 MASI Ме. 66 (S.1, 806) p. 34. 
MASI. No. 66 (S.1, 159) p. 46 

тыд. (81. 813) p. 42. 

тый. (S. 1. 668) p. 42- 

тыз. (S. 1, A, 401) P. 43. 
. (S. Ia, 442) р. 43- 

тый. (S. I, 1006) р. 44- 

Ibid. (S. 9, R. 92) P. 47- 
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(с) 
GHOSHRAWAN 


This village? is at a distance of seven miles to the south- 
cast of Bihar Sharif in the Patna district. The ruins at Ghoshra- 
wan are few and not very important. But an inscription of 
probably the eighth century A.D. was found there by Kittoe. 
Several place names are mentioned in that inscription but it 
tells nothing about Ghoshrawan. ‘The village seems to have 
been deeply under the influence of Buddhism. Its ancient 
name may have been Ghoshi 


TITRAWAN 


This village is situated two miles to the north of Ghoshrawan 
in the Patna district. There are some remains which seem 
to be of a monastery. It may have been the Каробка Sangha- 
таа or ‘Pigeons’ monastery’ of Hstian-Tsang,? since the pil- 
grim’s directions and locality are consistent with its location. 
But the first syllable of the modern name is a Hindi word which 
means partridge. It seems that people forgot its actual name 
in course of time, and only remembered its association with 
а bird, and hence named it Titrawan. 


PARABATI 


This village is eleven miles to the south-east of Bihar 
Sharif in the Patna district. There is a small hill in the 
neighbourhood which Cunningham thinks, has been referred 
to by Hsüan-Tsang. Near the foot of the hill, the whole 
surface is covered with ruins—the remains of a multitude of 
Viháras and temples. A short inscription was found which 
shows thata sangháráma must have existed there. Cunningham“ 
thinks that this place is the site of the pigeon's monastery 
of Hstlan-Tsang, as the name Parabati may be a form of Párà- 
vata meaning a pigeon. But the village may have derived its 
name from the hill which stands in its neighbourhood. 


1. ASI. Vol. I, pp. 38-39. 
2. On Yuan Chuang Vol. П, p. 175. 
3. ASI Vol. XV. p. 10. 

+ Ibid. p. 7. 
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SAHPUR 

This village is in the Patna district. It is situated on a 
mound. Many images of Уйди and Sürya, mostly of the 
Pala period, have been found together with an inscription of 
Adityasena. We do not know the ancient name of the place. 


THE SHAHABAD DISTRICT 
(A) 
VEDAGARBHAPURI 
The Brülmánda Purāna? mentions this town. It is identi- 
fied with modern Ваха, which is the headquarter of a sub- 
division of the same name. Cunningham“ and Dey? suggest 
that its earlier name was Vyaghrasara which was probably 
derived from a tank in the vicinity. We do not know the 
reason why the tank was named thus, but. it is possible that the 
area, being dense jungle, was infested with tigers which visited 
the tank to quench their thirst. 


MAHASARA 

This is a village in the district of Shahabad only six 
miles to the west of Arrah. At present the village is known 
as Masar, but from several inscriptions of the 13th and 14th 
centuries which have been discovered at this place we learn 
that the place was named thus. Cunningham® thinks that the 
place is the same as the Mo-ho-solo of Hsüan-Tsang! which 
was occupied mainly by the Brahmins in his time. 


VARUNIKA 


This place is situated 27 miles to the south-west of Arrah. 
There is a temple of considerable antiquity which was probably 
а sun—temple but at the present it contains an image of Visnu. 


Ibid. p. 12. 
Parva khanga. Ch. 1—5. 
РАМІ. р. 28. 

AL Vol. Ш. p. 66. 
G.DAML p. 28. 

ASI. Vol. ITT, р. 65. 

On Tuan Chwang Vol. 11. p. бо. 
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"The famous inscription? of Jivitagupta II was found at this 
place. The place is now known as Deo-Barnark. 


(B) 
MALLAKOTA 
This was the village? where Bana stopped for the first 


night after he left his home. The village should be somewhere 
in the Shahabad district, which lay across the Sona. 


(с) 
ARRAH 


This is the headquarters of the Shahabad district. Cunnin- 
gham thinks that this is the place where Hstian-Tsang! saw 
an Aokan pillar, built in commemoration of ће Buddha's 
subduing of a demon, He compares the story narrated by 
the pilgrim with many similar Hindu legends and at last 
comes to conclusion that it was ancient Árümanagara. No 
doubt, Arrah seems to be a contracted form of the name, 
but the pilgrim seems to refer to ап Asokan pillar on the 
northern side of the Сайф. Whatever the myth behind 
the subduing of the demon, the place was definitely not on the 
south of the river as we find Arrah at the present time. So, 
‘we cannot say how the place came to be know as Arrah. 


SAHASRAM. 


This is the headquarter of a sub-division in the Shaha- 
bad district. Several inscriptions including one of Asoka 
have been found here. The local traditions tell that 
the place is called thus because Sahasrarjuna had been killed 
by Paragurdma аі Фіз place. But this is a mere myth upon 
which no one can rely. As the Asokan inscription is still 
there, none can doubt its antiquity. However we cannot 
give the name by which it was known in ancient times. 


GLI. Vol. Ш pp. 219-18. 
Harshachavta p. 45. 

AS.J. Vol. III, pp. 72-79. 

On Tuan Ghwang Vol. I1, p. бо, 
ASW. Vol. XI. р. 135. f, 
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THE MONGHYR DISTRICT 


(A) 
KRMILA 


Kymila was the name of а Visaya! and a city as the 
headquarters of the same Visaya. This place is not referred 
to in carly Pali literature, but a city named Kpmilā is men- 
tioned in the Aijgultara Nikāya Commentary? The Puranas* 
often allude to this city and call ita city of Krmi, a Jegendary 
King. 

The city finds mention in various inscriptions‘ of the 
early medieval period. One inscription explicitly calls it an 
Adhişthana® or local headquarters. 

As some inscriptions referring to this city fave been 
found in the village of Balgudar in the Monghyr district, Dr. 
Sircar* thinks that the area round the present village of Balgudar 
may be the Krmilã Visaya. He is inclined to identify the city 
of Krmila with Balgudar. But we have no materials available 
to identify the city of Krmila with Balgudar. According to 
the Añgullara дуа Commentary, this city stood оп the bank 
of the Gangi. But in our days the Ganga flows at a distance 
from this region, which may be due to a change in its course 
during so many centuries. 

However the city does not seem to have been very 
important and we do not know how and when it disappeared. 
It may be just by chance that some slabs and images bearing 
the name Krmila, which have been found at Balgudar, may 
have been taken to that village from other places. The name 
of this village does not bear any rseemblances to the name 
Кайд. At present we cannot trace even the ruins of the 
city; therefore it seems possible that it was washed away by 
the Gaga. The modem village of Kiul bears some similarity 
to the name of medieval Krmilà and so the city may have 
been somewhere in that locality. 


1. ЕЛ, Vol. ХУШ, р. зо. 
a. Vol. II, p. ба. 

3. Brahmända Ш, 74; Viu Ch. 99.22. 

4 EX Vol. XVIII, p. 596; XXVIII pp. 137-145. 
5. EX. Vol. XXVIII, p. 145. 

6. Тый. pp. озн. 
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MUDGAGIRI 

This place is identified with the modern Monghyr and 
there is no doubt about its identification as inscriptions? record- 
ing this name have been found here. We do not know much 
about the ancient history of this place. The Mahābhārata? 
mentions it as a separate state, although we have grave 
doubts in the trustworthiness of the statement, It is said that 
Mudgalaputra, a disciple of the Buddha, converted a rich 
merchant of the place to Buddhism. Hence the place was 
known after bim. The correct name may be Mudgalya- 
gi The Hiranya-Parvata of Hstan-Tsang is identified with 
the Mudgala-giri,® a hill in the vicinity of the town. During 
the Pala period, the place became more famous and often 
served as their Skandhavara or military headquarters. It is 
known as Mudgagiri in the Pala records. Al-Beriini? calls it 
Майн. 
KAKANDI 

It was variously known as Kagandi or Kaindi It is 
said to be the birth place of the ninth Tirthaükara? and 
‘Mahavira? is said to have visited this place. It is identified by 
Rahula Saikrtyayana with Kakan? in the Monghyr district. 
The identification seems to be correct. 


ROHINALA 
Hsüan-Tsang!! visited a place which he calls Lo-pan-ni-lo. 

Jullicn!* restored this name as Rohinila and Cunningham? 

identified it with Rohinalà on the Сайда, but at another 


1. E. L Vol. XVIP pp. 310-27; ХУШ pp. 304-07. 
а. П. зо. з. 

3. СМІ. P. 132. 

4 САМІ, p. 192. 

5. AGL, p. 545. 
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|. ALBein?s India Vel. 1, p. 200. 
. Avasyaka Муш, 982 
9. Antara, p. 63. 
10. Bharatiya Vidya (July 1944) p. 8. 
тт. On Tuan Cheong Vol. П, pp. 176-177. 
за. Hinum Thang (Jullien) Vol, UI, p. 385. 
13. AGL. p. 545- 
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place he says that there is no place such as this and the village 
isRajaona! in the same locality, which abounds in extensive 
ruins of mounds both Buddhistic and Brahmanical. Watters 
interprets the Chinese Syllables as Lavananila? This place 
must be somewhere in the Monghyr district, but its identi- 
fication by Cunningham is by no means certain because its 
very name is not above doubts. 


(B) 
KAVALA 


A Nalanda sea mentions a village Kava (or Cha) la 
in the Krimila Vishaya. This village may have stood some 
where in the locality round Kiul in the Monghyr district. 
This village is also referred to in the Nalanda Plate! of Samudra- 
gupta. The place is not identifiable. 


MESHIKA 


The village is mentioned in the Monghyr® Plate of 
Devapila. It was situated in the Krimila Vishaya. The 
place is mot identifable. 


NAGALADAMAKA 


This place is referred to in an inscription’ which Dr. 
Sircar found in the Teghara police area of the Monghyr dis- 
trict. The inscription probably belongs to the 13th or 14th 
century A.D. and so it is to be expected that the name of this 
place was the same even in earlier centuries. The place is 
mot identifiable. р 


BHADRAPUSHKARAKA @ PURNANAGA 


These places? are mentioned in the Nalanda Plate of 
Samudragupta. We cannot identify them in the present state of 
our knowledge. 


ASH Шр зя 
On Tuan шшр pp. 178-77: 
MAST No, 66 (S. I. b24) р. st 
EL Val, XXV, pp. зола, 

Tod. Уй. ХУШ p. s 

Тый: Vol. XXX, p. B6. 
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INDAPE 
This is situated near Jamui in the Monghyr district. 
There are huge ruins of an ancient structure which was 
probably a fort. The place has not been closely studied from 


the archaeological point of view. The site may belong to the 
Pala period. 


NONGARH 

This is a village in the Monghyr district There are 
many ancient remains in this village. Some subterranean 
chambers have also been discovered there. The place seems 
tobeanold one, butin the absence of any evidence, we cannot 
find out its actual name or history. 


NAWALAGADH 

This village is situated in the Begusarai sub-division 
of the Monghyr district.* Several archaeological finds have 
been discovered here, and there are the remains of an old fort. 
The place seems to be an ancient one, but we cannot identify 
it with any known’ ancient place name. Its antiquity goes 
back to the Buddhist period. 


JAIMANGALAGADH 

This placeisin the Begusarai sub-division of the Monghyr 
district, Some figures of Hindu and Buddhist divinitiest of 
the Pala period have been found here. There are large ruins 
which bear testimony to its antiquity. The local people state 
that it was connected with Nawalagadh, and there may have 
been some link between both these places as they are in the 
same locality.’ These places seem to be ancient Buddhist 
sites of which we have no detailed account. 


за ASL Vol. УШ, р. 120. 
2. Ibid. 

3. б. D. College Bulletin No. 
4 G.D. College Bulletin Nc 
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THE MUZAFFARPUR DISTRICT 
(А) 


VAISALI 


In the history of ancient India, there is probably no city 
which is so closely associated with democratic principles and 
strange customs as the city of Vaifalî in Bihar. With its 
Wonderful background of curious legends and history of demo- 
cratic administration, its site remained unidentified for a long 
time and scholars tried to identify it variously. According 
to Rhys Davids', the site of Уай was quite uncertain; W. 
Hoey? identified it with the village of Cherand in the Saran 
district; W. Vost identified the site in the same district, but 
at а different place called Manjhi on the left bank of the 
Ghaghara, The conejecture of Cunningham was more 
accurate and V. Smith also came to the same conclusion. 
The Archaeological excavations in 1903-4 at Ваша Basarh, 
which is 27 miles to the north of Patna in the Muzaffarpur 
district brought to light many antiquities and seals which leave 
no doubt about its identification." 

The city of Vaifli was hallowed many a time by the 
visits of the Buddha and it was virtually the birth-place of 
Mabivira. In this way, it was closely associated with both 
creeds—Jainism and Buddhism. Unlike Pataliputra it has 
found mention in the Rémdyana? and the Purinas also, but 
their store of information is very meagre. However, we should 
bear in mind that the Hindu scriptures only refer to Vaigali 
because they trace the origin of its rulers to the Ikshvāku 
dynasty which plays a dominant role in their narratives. From 
the point of view of Hindu tradition, no important kings ruled 
in Vaisali and no great events took place there. 

We do not know the date when Vaisali was founded. 
This city is not referred to in the Upanishads, a fact which 


Buddhist India p. 41. 
JRAS. (1901) p. 41- 
Tid. (1903) p. 583. 

ASI. Vol. XVI p. 6. 
JRLS. (1902), рр. 267-288. 
A S.I. (1903), pp. 81-123. 
Bil. Chs. 45, 46, 47- 
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apparently shows its later origin. But in the time of the Buddha, 
it was an opulent, prosperous and populous town, and this 
‘would strongly suggest that it had been founded long before 
in the early seventh or eighth century B.C. 

The Réméyanat and the Vishm and Bhdgavata® Puranas 
state that the city was founded by ап Ikshvku prince, Visila 
by name. It is by no means unusual for these works to ascribe 
the origin of the name of a city to a noble prince of the same 
name. This was a common practice in ancient and mediaeval 
times and the tradition may be correct; in support it сап be 
argued that even at present the ruins at Basarh are known аз 
Raja Vila Ка бай» or ‘the fortress of king Уа? Butit 
should not be forgotten that after the disappearance of Buddhism 
from the land, the life of the general people was deeply coloured 
by Hindu mythology and they became so blind to-the past 
that they put their trust in nothing but their own scriptures. 
Hence the traditional name of the site may have been taken 
from Puranic tradition as passed on by local Brahmanas and 
may not be an authentic survival 

Buddhaghosha* says that the city was named thus because 
owing to its large population, it had to be extended again 
and again. The reference to its three walls each one Yojana 
apart in the Játaka* and the Tibetan Dulva? probably indi- 
cate the fact that the city had to be extended three times to 
cover its growing population which was encircled each time 
with а wall. The explanation offered by Buddhaghosha must 
apply to а later phase of the city and the question remains 
still unanswered as to why it was called Vaisali or Visdla in the 
beginning. We can merely conjecture that even at the time 
of its foundation the city may have been larger in area 
than othet neighbouring cities of its time and consequently 
it was called Viéalà or Vaisall. 

The compiler of the Mahabharata seems to have had so 


1. Bal. 47. 12. 
Vishu Purdea (Wilson), Vol. Ш, р. 246. 

3. IX. 2. 33. 

4. ASI. Vol. XVI, p. 6. 

5. D.A. Vol. I, p. 309. 

6. J. I, p. gos. 

7. Quoted in the Homage to Vaitalt р. 30. 
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much antipathy to the places under the influence of non-Hindu. 
creeds that he omitted to mention Vaisal 

From the literary references to this city one can easily 
arrive at the conclusion that the city must have been very large 
in its own day. Fa-hsien! calls this city Pi-she-li, while Hsóan- 
‘Tsang? names the chief city of the region Chan-shu-na which 
Cunningham? identifies with modern Janakapura on the northern. 
border of the Darbhanga district, which is generally identi- 
fied with ancient Mithila. But the detailed description of the 
ruined and the deserted city which the pilgrim refers to tallies 
better with the walled city of Vaisali, since archaeology gives 
по evidence that such ruins existed on the site of Janakapura. 
Watters reads the name as Fei-she-li and thus there remains 
little difference between the names given by the Chines pil- 
grims. It would appear that Cunningham relied on Juliens’ 
translation of Hsüan-Tsang, which has been improved on by 
later scholars, the characters which Julien read as Chan-shu- 
na are read by Watters as Fei-she-li which is clearly Vaitali. 
‘The Jatakas and Buddhist works tell us that the city was encom- 
passed by three walls each a league distant from the next. 
As these measurements may well be exaggerated, we cannot 
say the exact length and breadth of the city, but from the 
detailed description of the ruined city by Hsüan-Tsang, we 
can infer that it was definitely large. 

In the time of the Buddha Vaisali was a very beautiful 
city, full of tanks, parks, temples and chaityas. The whole 
city was divided into three parts: Vaisali, Kundagráma or 
Kundapura, and Vaniyagrüma. The three encompassing 
walls of the city had three gates with watch towers. — The 
Mahivastu’ says that the people of Vaisalt were called Abhyan- 
tara VaiSdlikas and Bahiravaisalikas or inner and outer 
‘Vaisilians. It appears that the original inhabitants who were 
within the three walls were called inner Vaiéilikas while those 


Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, Ch. XXV, p. 56. 
On Yuan Ghwang Vol. II, о p. 63. 

AGI. p. 510. 

On Yuan Chuang, Vol. П, о. 63. 

J. L 504. 

ты: 

Vol. 1, p. 263. 
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who occupied the places outside that wall after the growth 
of the population were designated outer Үаі аз, 

From the Buddhist and the Jain literature, it appears 
that the inhabitants of Vaiéali led a very disciplined and cul- 
tured life. heir judiciary process shows that they had faith 
in the goodness of human kind. These things can be expected 
only from those societies which have a sound economic back- 
ground. The land of north Bihar is more fertile in our days 
than that of the south, and it would seem that even in the 
time of the Buddha it was more prosperous. 

After the defeat of the Lichchhavis at the hands of 
Ajātaśatru, the city lost its position, but its ancient fame and 
glory continued to attract pilgrims from time to time, It may 
be because it had long assoc 
second Buddhist council had assembled here. We do not 
know its position during the Mauryan period, but the Asokan 
pillar in the neighbourhood of Baniya-Basarh shows that 
Уай was an important place even then. From various 
seals found at  Vaisli, we can infer that it was the head- 
quarters of the Tirabhukti Vishaya under the Guptas. But 
we do not find it mentioned in contemporary literature such 
as the works of Kalidasa. The rise of Pataliputra may have 
been one of the causes of its decline. 

The abundance of wood in the vicinity of the city suggests 
that wood was used as the chief building material at Уанапл 
The remains of brick buildings which were found there be- 
longed mainly to the Gupta period. Rāhula? Sankrityayana 
is of the opinion that the chief cause of the ultimate disappea- 
rance of the city was the Hina invasion. But the advance 
of the Hünas in this part of the country is still doubtful and it 
is possible that Wang-Hstam Tse conquered a large part of 
north Bihar during the confusion which prevailed after the 
death of Harsha. It is therefore not improbable that it was 
he who totally destroyed the city in the middle of the seventh 
century A.D. Since then it has been no more than a big village. 


1, Buddtehany’ р. 25. 
а. Did. 
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VANIGAMA 

This village was situated in the Jambubani Vishaya* The 
Jain literature often refers to this village as Vaniyag&ma.! It 
has been identified with modern Baniya? near Basarh (Vaisali) 
in the district of Muzaffarpur. 


KOLLAGA 

This was a suburb of Vaigali.t We often find it mentioned 
in Jain literature. This place is identified with Kolhua,’ a 
village near Basarh. 


KUMARAGAMA 

Mahavira came here from Kundapura and proceeded 
to Kollike. Since Kollaka has been identified in the Muza- 
ffarpur district, the place may be in north Bihar. There is 
a village Kumar’ in the Sitamarhee Police area of the same 
district which may be the ancient site of Kumáragáma. 


MORAGA 


‘Mahavira often visited this place. He is said to have 
arrived here from Atthiyagama and once from Kollàka The 
place was definitely in North Bihar because the places connec- 
ted with it are all in the same region. The village Morang? 
in the Sitamarhi Police area of the Muzaffarpur district may 
be identified with ancient Moraga. 


 MAHAKU.NDAGAMA, KHATTIYAGAMA, KUNDAPURA 


‘These were the villages іп the suburbs of Vaigali2° 
‘Kundapura was a village where Mahavira was bom. It was 
divided into two parts—southern and northern, The southern 
part was mostly populated by the Brahmanas and the northern 
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by the Kshatriyas. The village is also known as Kundagrama.t 
Some Jain traditions locate Kundapura at modern Bargaon 
in the district of Patna which is the site of ancient Nalanda. 
But it was evidently a suburb of Vaisali. It is identified with 
modern Basukunda.* 

(B) 
KALAYA 


This was a settlement near Vaniyagima to its north- 
cast.” tis not exactly identified, but must have been in the 
Muzaffarpur district where Vaniyagima was situated. 


BELUVA 


This was a village in the neighbourhood of Vaiéal 
Buddha visited this place many times. The place is not identi- 
fiable. 


МАЦКА 


‘This was а village also known as NádikiS Hsüan-Tsang 
seems to refer to this village as Na-te* ог Nataka between 
Vaisili and Magadha. It is not identifiable. 


PUBBAJIRA 


This was a village in the Уа? territory. It is not 
identifiable. 


GAGGALIGAMA 


This was a village somewhere on the bank of the Сай. 
This is not identifiable. 


KOTIGAMA 
This village is often referred to in the Buddhist literature. 
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The $айуша Мда! expilcitely mentions that it was situated 
in the Vajji country. The Vingya Pilokz states that the 
Buddha stayed at Kotigama after passing through Pat 
putra. Hsüan-Tsang? seems to refer to this village as situated 
to the south of Майка. He calls it Kowli or Koti. The 
village was probably on the bank of the Сайда and served as 
а port, opposite Pataliputra, It is not identifiable. 


UKKACHELA 


This place was situated on the bank of the Сайда in the 
Vajji territory! It is stated to be a параға? Buddhaghosha* 
tells that once the people caught fish at this place with ‘the 
help of lights, made of burning clothes dipped into oil, so the 
place was named Ukkachela. But this is simply a justification 
of the name. It is probable that the majority of the people 
were fishermen who used to fish at night with the help of 
light as is usually done at present. The place is not identi- 
fiable. 


ATTHIKANAGRA 

This was probably a village; Tt was also known as 
Atthiyagama. It is said that a temple was built there on heaps 
of bones and therefore it was named Atfhigima. From a 
certain Jain scripture.’ it appears that the village was situated 
оп the bank of the Сайда. But as the village lay in route to 
Pava from Vaisali, it could not have been on the Ganga. 
There is a village called Hathagaon' on the Bágmati river 
which according to some scholars seems to represent the ancient 
Atthinagara. But there is no strong proof of its identification 
with Hathagaon, because the Bagmati river never flowed 
through this area. 
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THE DARBHANGA DISTRICT 
(A) 
MITHILA 

Міфа was the name both of the country and its capital, 
which was formerly known as Videha. The city occupies 
a prominent place in the Brahmanical literature. It was the 
seat of the philosopher-king Janaka to whose court flocked 
teachers from different parts of the country. The Buddhist 
literature throws more light upon the city of Mithila, but the 
city was never a stronghold of Buddhism and therefore the 
Buddhist works mainly narrate its past history, or it is possible 
that the city had ceased to be an important place before the 
Buddha. The Mahigovinda Suita? says that the city was 
founded by Mahágovinda. The latter's name was originally 
Jotipãla. After the death of his father, he was made the 
priest of the king Disampati and then he was known as Maha- 
govinda, A man of the same name is said to have planned 
the city of Rajagriha! also. From the Mahdgovinda Sutta it 
is apparent that Mahagovinda was not a personal name, but 
a designation which was conferred upon a priest. It is possible 
that the priests may sometimes have been trained as architects. 

The city is said to have been seven leagues in extent. 
According to the Malidummagga Jataka, there were four markets 
at the four gates of the city. The circumference of Mithila 
described in the Jatakas should not be taken too literally. It 
is simply an echo of its ancient glories and prosperity. 

The Rámáyam? and the Mahābhārata? refer to this city 
and its King, although it was a confederate ally of the Lich- 
chhavi republic when these works were composed. As Mithil 
is associated with the story of Rama and Sità the city is referred 
to in the Puránas and many other Brāhmaņical works. But 
none of them presents any vivid account of the city. 
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On the basis of the name, Mithila is identified with the 
modern town of Janakapura (city of Janaka) to the north 
of the Darbhanga district! No archacological remains have 
been found there. In the absence of any huge mounds, it 
can be suggested that this ancient city may be lying at another 
site still awaiting the spade of an archaeologist, and that the 
identifcation is not correct. 


(в) 
JAMBUBANI 


This is a Vishaya recorded in the Panchobh Copper 
Plate? of Sangrémagupta. The place has been identified with 
modern Jamui in the Monghyr district’, but the identifica- 
tion is not convincing. It should be somewhere in the locality 
of Darbhanga, since Sangramagupta was a mere mandalika 
whose territory centered in that region. The place is, however, 
not identifiable. 


YAVANAMAJJHIKA 


This was a village in the kingdom of Mithila. The 
place is not identifiable. 


MITHILATYANA 


The place seems from its name to have been in Videha. 
But the stanza* mentioning it throws no light upon its situa- 
tion. 
 JAVAKACCHAKA 


This village was situated in the neighbourhood of Mithila. 
The place is not identifiable but it should have been in modern 
Darbhanga district. 
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THE SAHARSA DISTRICT 
(A) 


HARDETA 

' This was a village recorded in the Bangaon Copper 
Plate? (12th. Century A.D.). We identify it with Hardit 
in the Supaul police area of the Saharsa district which was 
formerly a part of the Bhagalpur district. 


VASUKAVARTA 
This was а village in the jurisdiction of the Hardeya 
Vishaya, recorded in the Bangãon Copper Plate? We identify 
it with Basauna in the Bangaon* police area of the Saharsa 
district. 
ІТТАНАКА 
This was а village recorded in the Bangaon Copper Plate. 
It is also deciphered as Itrihoka. We identify this village with 
Ttabaris in the Supaul police area of the Saharsa district. 


(в) 


KANCHANAPURA 

This place is recorded in the Bangaon Copper Plate, 
It seems that the place was important as it served the purpose 
of a Jayaskandhavara* or military headquarters. It has not 
been found mentioned in any other grant. The place is not 
identifiable. 


APANA 

This place is much talked about in the Buddhist literature. 
The Sariyutta Nikāya tells us that Арапа was a city of Айда 
and the Мата Nikaya® more precisely states that it was 
in Abguttarápa, which was probably an integral part of Айва. 
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The Theragatha* says that it was a village in Aùguttarāpa. 
Hence we can infer that Арапа was situated to the north of 
the Ganga in the modern Purnea or Saharsa district. 

Buddhaghosha? says that the place was so called because 
there were twenty thousand bazars there. This seems to be 
an exaggeration. It may have been a market place connect- 
ing north and south Bihar. This place is not identifiable. 

(с) 

BARATAPUR 

This village countains a ruined fort which is ascribed 
to king Virdta of the Mahabharata. But from the study of the 
epic, it is quite clear that the capital of Virata should be some- 
where in the vicinity of Hastinapura, where the Kauravas 
could attack easily and could take away king Viráta's cattle. So 
‘we cannot say any thing definitely about this tradition and hen- 
се its identification with the capital of king Viráta is doubt- ful. 

THE BHAGALPUR DISTRICT 


(A) 


CHAMPA 

This is one of the oldest cities of India, and is frequently 
mentioned in Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit literature. The 
Ařguitara Май describes it as the capital of Айда. This 
city was situated on the confluence of the Сайда and the 
Champa, a river of the same name. This is corroborated by 
the itinerary of Hsüan-Tsang. Its more ancient name was 
probably Malini’, It was also known by the name of Kāla- 
champ. 

‘The name of the city seems to have beenderived, accor- 
ding to Buddhaghosha, from the Champaka trees which grew 
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in abundance on its site. Champa was a very flourishing and 
prosperous city in the sixth century B.C. It was considered 
one of the six great cities! of India in the time of Buddha. The 
Mahajanaka Jātaka? refers to its gates and watch towers. It 
apparently became a great trading centre, whose traders 
carried on business between India on one hand and the South 
East Asia and Ceylon on the other? The traders of Champa 
were perhaps among the first Indians to establish their settle- 
ments in those countries some of which were named after their 
native city. 

When the Айда territory was annexed to Magadha, 
Champatremained the capital of viceroys coming from Magadha. 
But the city must later on have sunk into comparative oblivion 
after the establishment of Tamralipti and Pataliputra. 

Although the city was not very important in later times, 
it was still deemed famous in literature, which records the 
ancient fame of the city handed down by traditions. 

We do not know the cause of the decline of the city nor 
сап we say whether it faced any foreign invasions before the 
advent of the Muslims. As Tamralipti was situated on sea- 
shore, it was easy and more advantageous to carry on foreign 
trade in later centuries. Its political significance was soon 
lost by the establishment of Pataliputra as the capital not only 
of Magadha, but of whole India during the time of the Mauryas, 
At present, the site of this city is identified with two small 
villages-Champapur and  Champanagar in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhagalpur. The identification is supported by Hstan- 
Tsang" also, who says that the city was 140 or 150 li (about 
23-25 miles) to the west of a crowned with a temple. 
Cunningham? identifies this hill with the Patharaghat which 
is exactly 24 miles to the east of Bhagalpur. Beside this, both 
villages béar similarity to the name of the ancient city. 
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VIKRAMASILA 

The site where the Vikramasila Mahāvihāra was situated 
has not been ‘finally identified. We learn from the Tibetan 
lama Táranátha! that the Vihára was situated on a high cliff 
on the right bank of the Сайда. Cunningham? locates it 
at Silao, six miles to the north of Rajagriha. Dr. S. C Vidyà- 
bhushana® locates it at the Jhangira hill, Sultangunj, in the 
Bhagalpur district. A. Banerjee Sastrit identified it with 
Keur, near Hulasgunj in the district of Gaya. The majority 
of sholars? are in favour of its identification with the Patharghat 
hill, 24 miles to the south-east of Bhagalpur. Cunningham’s 
theory cannot be tenable in the light of the fact that the mounds 
which he found at Silao are not big enough to be the site of 
a university. The local tradition about the association of 
mounds with king Vikramaditya, which, according to him, 
suggests that it was Vikramasila, is not an unusal one in North 
India. Vikramaditya has been a symbol of ideal kingship 
and hence his memories аге associated with any mound in the 
country. We cannot put much reliance upon such traditions. 
The same argument can be adduced in case of Keur also. 
Banerjee Sastri* thinks that as the same persons were in charge 
of the Nalanda and Vikramasila universities, both of them 
should have been in one locality. But he forgets that such a 
proximity becomes necessary only in circumstance, dictated 
by the daily routine work, but this does not apply to those 
concerned with the broad lines of principles only. It is hard 
to run two parallel universities in one locality in our days also, 
so how can we expect such things in ancient time, especially 
in connection with institutions of such high standard where 
only higher education was imparted. The hill at Sultanganj 
is in the river Сайда bifurcating its water and its small space 
does not permit us to suppose it to have been the site of a big 
Mahavihara. 

In the German Translation of Tāranātha’s work’, we 
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are told that Gaya was almost one day's journey бот Vikrama- 
Sila, This may lead one to think erroneously that Vikrama- 
Sila was in the neighbourhood of Gaya. But the original text! 
describes one of the masters of Vikramasila saying to a student 
“now go quickly and reach the city of Gaya at midday оп the 
day after to-morrow.” It is not difficult to reach Gaya from 
Patharghat in two days or a little more on horse-back or any 
fast vehicle. But in any case Tāranātha wrote about India 
after the destruction of Vikramasila monastery and hence the 
source of his information was a tradition which may not be 
necessarily correct. The geographical data are generally 
more correct and reliable than traditions and hence his des- 
cription of the site is more trustworthy than the distance of 
places which he probably never visited. 

The Patharghat hill is situated on the right bank of the 
Сайа. On its top there is a large number of ancient remains. 
This may be the hill referred to by Hstian-Tsang® as there 
were Brihmanical gods on this hill according to the pilgrim. 
N. L. Dey* concludes that the place was formerly in the hands 
of the Brahmanas and was later taken over by the Buddhists. 

The university is said to have been founded some time 
im the later part of the eighth century A.D. by king Dharma- 
pila.’ We do not know by what name the place was known 
in earlier times. Franklin cites a line from the Chaurapaichz- 
Аа which states that it was known аз Silsangama! N. L. 
Dey? understands that Silãsaigama is merely a corruption 
of Vikramasila Sanghirama. We went through the whole 
book of Chaurapafchasika, but we did not find the word Silà- 
saiigama, пог do we think that there is any necessity of its 
referring to this place. It seems that Franklin consulted a 
manuscript version of the poem with a corrupt reading. The 
meaning of Vikramasila seems to be in the sense of good 
conduct or morality and to have no reference to a Sila, 
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«а stone". Та other words, Vikramafîla was a place where 
good conduct or high morality was the strength of the people. 
‘The university was patronised by the Pala kings. They 
helped the Nalanda university also, but the impression given 
by Taranatha is that they probably paid more attention ro 
Vikramasila The latter was founded on the pattern of its 
elder sister Nalanda. Some scholars are of thc opinion that 
the rise of Vikramasila Mahávihüra was also a cause of Nalandi's 
decline. But there is actually no apparent sign of any 
decline of Nalanda Mahāvihāra until it was destroyed. 
During the reign of Devapāla,? the latter was definitely more 
respected in the south-eastern Asia than Vikramasila. If 
there were any decline in Nalanda the reason may have been 
financial rather than academic. The Pala kings may have been 
reluctant to help Nalanda on the same scale as they did in the 
case of Vikramasila. The chiefreason of this partiality seems to 
have originated from the fact that the rise of Nalanda could not 
be attributed to the Pala kings, while Vikramatila was their 
‘own creation and they alone were credited for its rise. As the 
students must have been attractedt owards the newly founded 
university, the strength of students at Nalanda must have been 
smaller than it had been during Hstian-Tsang’s sojourn, 

We have no early account of Vikramatila, Tt is not 
mentioned in Pali or Sanskrit literature. We do not know 
the reason why this site was selected for a university. However 
in due course Vikramadila became a famous centre of Tántrism. 
and some of its great scholar? went to Tibet to reform the 
deteriorated Buddhism of that land. Their works are still 
found in Tibetan literature. The university continued to 
flourish until it was destroyed by the Musalmans at the end 
of 12th, Century A.D. 


KAYALISAMAGAMA ОВ KAYALIGAMA 
‘Mahavira arrived here from Bhaddiya and left for Jambu- 
sanda.t 
"The place seems to be Kahalgaon* in the Bhagalpur district. 
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MANDIRA 


It is said that this was the place where the sixteenth 
Tirtharikara received his first alms. According to Jains it 
may be identified with Mandaragiri* in the Bhagalpur district. 


BHADDIYA 


lt was а nagara in the Абва kingdom. Buddha and 
Mahivira often visited this place which shows its importance. 
N.L. Dey? identifies it with Bhadaria, eight miles to the south. 
of Bhagalpur. On the similarity of name. the identification 
seems convincing, Rahula Sankrityayana‘ identifies it with 
‘Monghyr. But the place seems to be nearer to Champa, hence 
his conjecture is no more tenable. 


(в) 
ARAKKHURI 


"This village is stated to be on the border of Champa 
in the Avasyaka Niryukti. Its exact situation is not known 
but it should be in the Bhagalpur district. 


PITHICHAMPA 


Mahavira arrived here from Choraga and proceeded to 
Kayangala. The place was near Champa. Its situation is 
not exactly known, but it should be in the Bhagalpur district. 


ASSAPURA 


This is mentioned as a nigama of Айда in the Pali literature." 
It is said to have been founded by the second son of king 
Uparichara® of Chedi. This may or may not be: true since 
that most of the towns or states of Eastern India are ascribed 
to the Chedi dynasty. The Chedi Jataka® states that Assapura 
was to the south of Sovatthi, the Chedi capital. Тһе direction 
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as recorded in the Jataka is wrong, if Asapura was in the 
kingdom of Айда which was to the east of the Chedi kingdom 
or it is possible that Assapura to the south of Sovatthi was 
another place. It is not identifiable. 

(с) 
SULTANGAN 

This is a famous place in the Bhagalpur district. The 
Сайва takes its north-bound turn at this place and hence it 
has been deemed very sacred. There is a hill in the river 
which is called Jabangiri. It seems to be a corrupt form of 
Jahnugiri, the hill of Jahnu, the famous Hindu sage. There 
are many figures, mostly Brahmanical. The famous bronze 
statue of the Buddha was found at this place. It is possible 
that Buddhism was soon replaced by Brahmanism, because 
at present we scarcely find any Buddhist image at Sultangunj. 
A few short! inscriptions in Gupta characters prove the anti- 
quity of the place. We do not know by what name it was 
known in early ages. 

THE CHAMPARAN DISTRICT 
(с) 
LAURIYA NANDANGADH 

Lauriya Nandangadh is situated in the Champaran di: 
trict, The name of the village is Nandangadh, but it is 
commonly referred to with the prefix Lauriya because of the 
Asokan pillar in its vicinity. A pillar in the local dialect 
is known as Laur or large rod. 

This spot has attracted the attention of archaeologists 
for a long time, although no excavation has ever been carried 
on a large scale. There are two pillars of Asoka in this locality 
one at Nandangadh and another at Атага}. Besides these, 
there are mounds "in three lines, two running north-south 
and one east-west. Exacavations revealed a composition of 
hard yellow clay unlike the surface soil and interlayed with 
regular strata of leaves and straw. In the centre of the ехса- 
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vated mound a decayed wooden post was found, composed of 
Sal wood timbers bolted end to end with iron bolts.” 

Scholars have not arrived at any definite conclusion about 
these mounds. T. Bloch excavated one of these mounds 
in the early part of this century. He found there the remains 
of a pole and a gold leaf with a female figure, probably that 
of the goddess of Prithvi. Taking all these into conside- 
ration, he came to the conclusion that the mounds were “the 
remains of some royal tombs, similar perhaps to those of the 
Vajjis, Mallas and other Rajput clans”! He dates them back 
to the Vedic period and quotes some verses from the Rig-Veda 
in his support. Codrington has nothing himself to say on the 
question and he seems to endorse the opinion of T. Bloch. 

N. G. Majumdar throws more light upon the issue. Не 
excavated some of these mounds in 1935-37. He found there 
а punch-marked coin and a number of ex-voto tablets bear- 
ing either the figure of the Buddha and the creed in the north 
Indian character or the device of а stüpa. 

‘These finds convinced him that the mounds were 
Buddhist Stüpas and their construction generally followed 
the plans of the early stipas discovered elsewhere. 

As we find there both Vedic and Buddhistic remains, 
it can be surmised that the place was used for burial even in 
the Vedic period, and was taken over by the Buddhists for the 
same purpose in the following ages, after the orthodox Bráhma- 
nism had given up interring the ashes of the dead. 

As these mounds run from east to west and north to south 
in order, it seems there was some plan before the place was 
brought into actual use. We may infer that the place was 
reserved for important personages. The importance of the 
site can easily be inferred from the erection of the Asokan 
pillars in the vicinity, Either the place was chosen for the 
burials because it was the site of festive gatherings or because 
it stood on the junction of high roads-one leading to Nepal 
and another to KuSinagara. The place seems to have declined 
in importance after Afoka, for which we cannot suggest any 
obvious reason. We do not find it mentioned in the Buddhist 
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literature, Hsüan-Tsang! may have visited this place, because 
he mentions many Asokan pillars at different places in this 
part of the country. But we cannot exactly identify it from his 
account. In our present state of knowledge we are unable 
to go into farther detail about these mounds, which are still 
archaeological mysteries. 


LAURIYA ARARAJ 

This place lies in the Champaran district at a distance 
of 20 miles from Kesariya. An Asokan pillar with several 
edicts stands near this village. The place is off the main routes 
and no foreign traveller seems to have visited it. We have no 
source from which we may know its older name. No archaeolo- 
gical investigation of the site has taken place and thus we сап 
say nothing about its ancient character. But as the Asokan 
pillars must have been set up at important centres it would 
appear that despite the silence of the pilgrims, a town of some 
size existed here in early times. 


KESARIYĀ 

Hsüan-Tsang? mentions a place 200 li (334 miles) to 
the north-west of Vaisall, He does not mention the name of 
the place and simply says that it had long been wasted with 
a very few inhabitants. On the basis of the distance,g iven 
by the pilgrim, Cunningham? identifies the place with modern 
Kesariya in the Champaran district, 


CHANDAKIGADH 
eleven miles to the north of Lauriya 
Nandangadh. In the vicinity of this village, there is а large 
mound of “solid brick work’ about 90 feet high. No 
excavation has been conducted there and hence we can say 
nothing about it. This mound may be similar to those of 
Lauriya Nandangadh. 


SAGAR-DIH 
This is situated 13 miles to the south of Motihari in 


On Yuan Chuang, Vol. П, pp. 5—20. 
On Yuan Chuang, Vol. IL. p. 72. 
AGI p. git. 

ASS.L XVI, p. 109. 
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Champaran district. Cunningham! mentions a large mound 
of ruins at this place. There is a stüpa also which stands on. 
an older stüpa. 

The local people associate the name of this place with 
Sagara, the hero of the Solar race. We know nothing of its 
history or even its ancient name. 


THE SANTHAL PARGANA DISTRICT 
(A) 


KAJANGALA 

This seems to be an important place as it has been often 
referred to in Pali literature, From its mention in сапу Pali 
exis, Kajahgala seems to be an old place. The Vinaya Pitaka® 
describes it as a town situated in the east. In the time of the 
Buddha, it was a prosperous town where food could easily be 
obtained. The Milindapaihot describes it as а Brahmana 
village and says that it was the birth place of Nágasena. It 
seems that the place had deteriorated in comparison with its 
early condition. In the time of the Milindapatho (probably 
Ist century A.D.), it was a village only, while earlier it was a 
town. 

Kajahgala has been determined as the eastern limit 
of the Majjhima desa.’ The Hindu works fix Benaras as the 
eastern limit of the Madhyadeía. It may be suggested that 
after the spread of Buddhism in the whole country, scholars 
from the eastern region dominated the field and as there were 
many sacred sites of Buddhism in those parts, therefore they 
extended the eastern limit of the Madhyadesa to Kajangala. 
They did so also with a view to include their own motherland 
їп the Madhyadesa, which was highly respected from the 
ancient time. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hsüan-Tsang* visited Kajangala. 
He calls it Kie-chu-u-khi-lo or Kie-ching-kielo which is a 


1. ASI. Vol. XVI, y. 19. 
2. Vol I, p. 197 

3. J. TV. sto. 

ЖОР. 10, 


ilinda Patho, p. то. 
Ол Yuan Chuang; Vol. П. p. 183. 
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transliteration of Kankjol The pilgrim states that it was 
a district measuring about 2000 li or 300 miles in circuit. 
About the tenth or eleventh century A.D. it was a small inde- 
pendent state called Kayangalat Mandala, whose chief 
helped Rámapála? against his enemies. This place is known 
at present almost by the same name. 


.G) 
MAHASALA 


This was а nigama,* situated, to the east of Kajangala. 
It may have been on the border of Айва and Radha. The 
place is not identifiable. 


THE HAZARIBAGH DISTRICT 
(A) 
JAMBHITAGAMA 


This place is often referred to in the Jain scriptures. Its 
Sanskrit name seems to be Jrimbhikagráma. Mahavira is 
said to have attained Kevalahood at this place which was on 
the bank of the Rijupalika.® Munikalyana Vijaya* understands 
that it was a flourishing “town stewn with tall ramparts and 
high buildings.” Не identifies it with Jambhigaon near the 
Damodara in the Hazaribagh district, but J.C. Jain? prefers 
to locate it somewhere in the region round modern Pava in 
the district of Patna. We find many references to Jain ascetics 
moving in the area round about the Parasanatha hill and so 
it would be no wonder if Mahavira also went there to attain 
Kevalahood. The only objection to the identification of this 
place with Jambhigaon is that the place where Mahavira 
achieved enlightenment was on the bank of the river Rijupalika 
which is identifed* with the river Barakar. We cannot say 
how the village near the Damodara can be identified with 


1. AGL. p. 548. 
+ Жалда TL 5, (Commentary) 
His of Bengal Vol. 1. p. 157 


Р. зар, 370. 
1. Lifa in Аш Fadia As Depicted in the Jain Canons. р. 285 
B. Зе above p. Bre 
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ancient Jambhiyagama. It is possible that the Damodara may 
be flowing in that area through the old bed of the Barakar. 


PĀVĀ 


This place is often referred to in the Jain literature. It 
was the capital of the Bhaügi country which was one of the 
twenty five and half Aryan countries Tt should not be mistaken 
for modern Pàvà in the Patna district which is the Majjima 
Рауй of the Jains. It is possible that Mahavira died in this 
village, which is in the locality of the Parasanitha hill. Аз 
majority of the Jain Tirtha&karas died on the Parasandtha hill, 
it is no wonder if Mahavira also thought to do so, but expired 
in this village in the house of king Hastipála, who may have 
been a local chief. 

There is a village called Pawapur? in the Bagodar police 
area which may be the ancient Pava. 


BHADDILAPURA 

This was the capital of the Malaya kingdom, which is 
one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries- of the Jain 
literature. The information of the Jain scripture is not corrobo- 
rated by any other source and we cannot rely much upon 
them. However the place is identified with modem Bhadiat 
a village near the Kulha hills in the Hazaribagh district. It 
was the birth place of the tenth Tirthaikara. 


(B) 


BHRAMARASALMALI, CHHINGATA, NABHÜTISANDAKA 


These three villages are recorded in the Dudhpani 
inscription’ of probably the eighth century A.D. As its find- 
spot is in the Huntergunj police area of the Hazaribagh dis- 
trict, these villages should be somewhere in the same locality. 
But they are not identifiable. 


1. Brihat Kalpa уйга (with commentary) Part III, p. 913. 
2 1 Village Directory, Vol. XLI. p. 105. 

з. Kalpa ВМуа Vritti I, з, 63 etc. 

4- Life in Ancient India As Depicted inthe Jain Canons. p. aya 
5. ЕЛ. Vol. Ш, pp. 84445. 
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(с) 


ITAKHORI 

This place has mounds and ruins of a fort. The place 
lies on the way from Gayā to the southern districts. We do 
not know anything of its early history. 


THE RANCHI DISTRICT 
(a) 


СНОВАТА 


This place was visited by Mahavira, It has been identi- 
fied with Chorey! in the Ranchi district, on the basis of simi- 
larity of name. 


LOHAGGALA 

‘This place is referred to in the Jain scriptures? “On the 
basis of similarity of name, it may be identified with Lohardagga* 
the headquarters of a sub-division of the Ranchi district. 


(B) 
MADDANAGAMA 
This village is referred to in the Jain canon. Mahavira 
is said to have arrived here from Kundaka and left for Bahusa- 


lāga. It may have been somewhere in the Ranchi district 
or the Chhotanagpur region. 


BAHUSALAGA 

It is stated that Mahavira travelled to this place from 
Maddana and left for Lohággala. As Lohaggala is probably 
modern Lohardagga! this place also may be located in the 
Ranchi district. It is, however, not identifiable, 


1. Life in Ancient India As Depicted in the Jain Canons, р. 277. 
2. Ibid. p. 3%. 
3. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, p. 475- 
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(B) 

THONA 

This place is described as a балла or settlement. The 
correct Sanskrit form of the name seems to be Sthind. The 
dina? places it in the country of the Mallas on the Gandaki 
which has since then changed its course. The place must 
therefore have been in modern Saran or Champaran district, 
It is not identifiable. 


(с) 

CHERAND 

This is a big village in the district of Saran. There is 
а large number of ruins and mounds. Hoey? was inclind to 
identify the mounds of this place with Vaifali, but further 
research and excavations have proved his assumption wrong. 
We do not know the name by which it was known in the 
ancient time. 


MANJHI 

This is a village in the Saran district. Tt is fall of ruins. 
W. Vast® identified it with the site of Vaisāl, No historical 
account of the place can be given in absence of any archaeolo- 
gical excavation of the site. 

THE DHANBAD DISTRICT 
(А) 

GOBHÜMI 

This place was often visited by Mahãvîra. The Mahā- 
bhārata* mentions a locality called Paéubhümi which we have 
identified® with the Chhotanagpur region. It is probable that 


the Gobhümi and the Pasubhimi may be identical, It is 
identified with Gomoh which is in the Dhanbad district." 
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THE SINGHBHUM DISTRICT 
(A) 


SUBHABHOMI 


‘The Jain literature often refers to this place. It may be 
modern Singhbhum? district which is still covered with wilder- 
ness. 


DADHBHOMI 
This was probably identical with Dandabhümi* and is 


said to have been inhabited by Mlechchhas. It is identified 
with Dhalbhum, a sub-division of the Singhbhum district.* 


SOME OTHER PLACES 


In Buddhist and Jain texts, we find some places about 
which we are not sure if they existed in Bihar or in the neigh- 
bouring states of Uttar Pradesh and west Bengal. Such places 
are considered in the following pages. 


VACHALA 

Mahavira came to this place from Moraga. It was 
divided into two parts—north and south. The rivers Suvanna- 
Kula and Ruppakulà, about whose existence, we know nothing 
from any other source, flowed between them. The place 
may have been somewhere in north Bihar. 


SURABHIPURA 


Mahavira came to this place’ after crossing the байда. 
It seems to be in south Bihar. 


PATTAKALAYA 


From Kalaya, Mahavira reached this place, We cannot 
suggest any region for it. 


Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. ХП, p. 529. 
S.BM. II Part I, p. 473- 

Life in Ancient India As Depicted in the Jain Canons, р. 278. 
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HALDDUGA, NANGALA, AVATTAGAMA 
Mahavira wandered through all these villages? Tt 
seems that they may have been situated in the eastern part 
of Chhotanagpur from where he entered into the Ladha country. 
Some places such as Jambusanda, Tambaya, Kuviya 
Sannivesa seem to fall between Айда and Vaisali, 
‘The places such as Alabhiya, Kundaga, Unnága may 
have been in south Bihar. 


BHOGANAGARA 

This seems to be an important place? which lay on the 
high road from Vaisalî to Pava of the Mallas. The place 
may have been in Saran or Champaran district or іп Deoria 
ог Gorakhapur district of Uttar Pradesh. 


CHHAGALA 

Taranatha® refers to this place variously. He says that 
Vararuchi, the Pandit came from the land of Chhagala, to the 
east of Magadha. But we know certainly that the territory 
of Айа was to the cast of Magadha. It may have been a 
township of which we have no information in any other litera- 
ture. The place is not identifiable. 


1. Pid. 
а. уша Сын, Il. 291. 
3. XV, p. 745 XXIX, p. 210; XXXII. p. 233. 


CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Аз long as men have existed, they have travelled from 
place to place. Long routes were discovered very easily in 
the course of the human migrations. With the discovery 
of land routes, rivers were also used for the same purpose. We 
generally find old routes running along the banks of rivers, 
probably because people wandered with their cattle in search 
of food and water along the rivers where they could easily procure 
these things. With the development of urban civilization, 
cities grew on river banks and they were linked together with 
other cities both by land and water. 

‘The routes passing through mountainous areas have 
remained almost the same from time immemorial to our own 
day. In а hilly region it is very difficult to make or find out 
new routes, and as they have to run through certain passes, 
their number is always very few. But the roads running through 
the plains are apt to change, because people can move freely 
in such regions even without definite routes and such tracks 
after some time take the form of usual routes. In the plains, 
routes can be easily made to facilitate communications. 

Bihar is not an exception to these generalizations. The 
land being plain, we find plenty of roads running from опе 
part of the country to another. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata refer to such routes being traversed by the march- 
ing armies of the victorious kings. Chariots were driven on 
these routes and hence they were known as rathyas, meaning 
routes broad and firm enough for chariots. 

The Arthatastra® refers to various types of roads, such as 
chariot roads, royal roads, and roads leading to droņamukhas, 
country parts and pasture grounds, each of which is four dandas 
(24 ft.) in width. From the above statement we may arrive 


1. Аний, YI. 4. 
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at the conclusion that there were various types of roads and that 
they varied in width according to the purpose they served. 

In early days, when the whole country was divided into 
petty principalities, no big roads running throughout the 
length and breadth of the country could have been in existence 
However we find that routes connected state to state. With 
the development of the Mauryan empire, we find roads linking 
both ends of India. Kautilyat and Arrian? use the words 
"royal roads’ in their accounts. We really do not understand 
what the term ‘royal road’ signifies. It is not wholly clear 
whether it denoted a particular type of road used by royal 
personages and their troops and followers only, or main roads 
which crossed the country from one end to another. The 
latter interpretation seems to be more probable, and the 
erm rdjamdrga may have had the same sense as the old English 
term "the king's high way", implying an important road 
maintained directly or indirectly by the state. 

From the Greek accounts, it appears that special care 
was taken of roads during the Mauryas. Strabo? explicitly 
states that "they construct roads, and at every ten stadia set 
up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.” Such things 
could be expected only in a developed and highly civilized 
society and it is no wonder that so much attention was paid 
on roads during Mauryan times. But even then it is not to be 
expected that all roads in remote provinces could have been 
looked after so well. 

Абока took special measures for the welfare of the state 
an even the roads could not escape his attention. In the 
second Rock Edict, he states that wells were dug and trees 
‘were planted on roads for the use of men and animals. He 
emphasizes the same thing but more elaborately and explicitly 
in his 7th pillar Edict! He says that he caused banyan trees 
to be planted on roads for giving shade to men and animals, 
and that wells were dug and rest houses built at a distance of 
eight Ko? and mango-gardens too were planted. 


тыд. 
didis (Arian) IL. эл. 
Some Set terns p. 18. 
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‘These things are possible only when rulers are highly 
enlightened and peace and tranquility reign supreme in the 
country. In the disconnected and checquered history of 
ancient India , we do not know much about these roads. 

Sukranitit, a later work, has some suggestions about 
the construction of roads. These show that in ancient India 
roads were never neglected and the attention of the rulers 
was drawn towards them from time to time by authors of great 
repute. 

‘There must have been some dangers to these roads from 
infringement of their boundaries by cultivators and others as 
is clear from the Arthatastra,® which prescribes measures to be 
taken against this by the state. 

We have no account of the nature of these roads whether 
they were metalled, brick-built or mud roads. The royal 
roads may have been brick built but the rest cannot be expected 
to have been so. 


ROUTES TRACED IN THE RAMAYANA 


The Ёйтдуада? traces a route through which Rama had 
travelled in Bihar. The story tells us that Rama and Laksh- 
mana led by Viévamitra came to the confluence of the Sarayu 
and the Ganga. We do not know which route they took to 
reach the confluence, but the Raméyana is explicit on this point 
that they crossed фе Сайа at the confluence and reached the 
forest, where they killed the demons. The hermitage of 
Visvamitra is traditionally located at the modem Buxar. It 
seems possible that Rama followed some route which ran along 
the western bank of the Sarayu, However we do not find this 
route mentioned in any other work. After the completion 
of the sacrifice, they proceeded towards the north, but did 
not cross the Сайд. They seem to have travelled to the east 
and come to the bank of the Sona,’ which may have flowed 
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in those days in the vicinity of modern Patna. Various routes 
leading to different directions! met on the western bank of the 
Sona. One of them led to its junction with the Gañgā. The 
Ramiyoa tells us here that they passed the whole night in 
crossing the river and in the morning landed on the other 
side, from where the palaces of Vaisali were visible. From 
this statement we can surmise that Rama sailed from the western 
bank of the Sona and landed on the eastern bank of the 
Gandaki, crossing the vast expanse of the Сайид. Had he 
crossed the Gañgā directly it would have not taken the whole 
night, and thus it seems that he sailed diagonally across the 
main stream of the Сайа. If the Gandaki flowed more to 
the west in those days, he may not have touched its banks. 
Rama probably landed on the northern bank of the 
Сайа in the district of Muzaffarpur. Whatever may have 
been the course of the Сайа in those days, it was never so 
northerly that the lofty palaces of Vaisali could be seen from 
the place where he landed. The poet either lacked theknow- 
ledge of geography of this region or he was using hyperbole 
to enhance the magnificence and splendour of ancient Vaisali. 
From Vaisali, they reached Mithila via the hermitage of 
Gautama. Rama’s journey to Mithila from Vaisalt probably 
indicates the route adopted by the Buddhists in the following 
ages 


If we analyse the whole journey of Rama in Bihar, it 
will be apparent that there was a route from Ayodhya or 
further west which touched the Saran district on its south-west. 
People crossed the Gangà by boat at its confluence with the 
Sarayü and landed on its right bank near Buxar. A route 
ran from this place to the western bank of the Sona, where 
other routes joined from various directions. Another route, 
which probably ran along the western bank of the Sona, led 
to its junction with the Сайда. People desirous of going to 
Vaisali or any place on the north of Gañgā, had to cross the 
river at this place. On the north of the Gañgā, the route 
led to Vaisall and the hermitage of Gautama, which is located 


1. ВИ. 35. -Ayah Sonah — iubhajalog&dbab pulinamandital, 
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at Ahiari a village in the Darbhanga district, and then to 
Mithila. 


ROUTES INDICATED IN THE MAHABHARATA 


‘The Mahābhārata? deals with the routes of ancient Bihar 
on two different occasions; once during the fight between 
Bhima and Jarásandha and again during Bhima’s conquest 
of the eastern quarter. 

Тһе Pandavas, headed by Krishna, left Kuru Pradeía 
and took the route which ran on the north of the Сайда. This 
was an old route and perhaps easier because we find many 
people travelling on this route in the Buddhist scriptures. 
‘They crossed the Sarayü somewhere in eastern Uttar Pradesh 
and reached Mithila. The places along this route are not 
mentioned. They then followed the south-westerly route 
and crossed the Сайда at its junction with the Sopa? The text 
says that they proceeded towards the east after crossing the 
river and reached Gorathagiri which is identified with modern 
Barabar hill. The Gorathagiri lay to the south east of the 
confluence of the Sona and Сайда. It seems that there was 
a route which went to the Gorathagiri from the eastern bank 
of the Sona. This may be the route in continuation of another 
route which is traced in the Ramayana“ and along which Rama 
had travelled. This route went to Rajagriha via Gorathagiri. 
At present there is no sign of any direct route from the Sona 
to the Barabar hill. The Buddhist and Jain literature too 
are quiet about it. The Pandavas were travelling in disguise, 
so they may have left the high road and travelled from one 
place to another along by -roads. The route from Gorathagiri 
to Rajagriha is still in use. The Pandavas had to follow this 
route because the area is hilly, and so naturally there are few 
routes. 

Another route in the Mahābhārata" can be deduced from 


1, Darbhanga District Gazetteer, p. 141. 
2. IL 20. 30. 
3. Mahdbhérote, lI. ао. ag. AtityagatigiSonadicha trayste prafimukhi- 
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Bhima’s conquest of the eastern territories. The kingdoms 
mentioned in this context have been put in such a haphazard 
way that no particular route seems to have been followed. 
From the list of the territories conquered one after another by 
Bhima, it appears that the compiler of the epic had no knowledge 
of military strategy or geography. The conqueror sometimes 
goes far ahead leaving some territories unconquered. — This 
shows that the author had no knowledge of the geographical 
position of these states, nor of the high roads which are necessary 
for the movement of an army. 

The road from Kuru Pradefa to Rajagriha has been 
traced correctly, probably because that road had not lost 
importance even during the time when the Mahabharata was 
being compiled or the author of that chapter may have been 
another man who knew these highways well. 


ROUTES IN THE BUDDHIST AGE. 


‘The Buddhist literature throws some light on the high- 
ways of its time which connected important cities of northern 
India, In those days it was definitely very difficult to cross 
the Сайда except at important established ferry places. We 
therefore find that roads ran along the south and north banks 
of the Ganga. These roads sometimes met at important places 
and again bifurcated. This route system in the Indo- 
Gangetic valley has been followed throughout the ages and 
even in our own time railways run along those routes. 

In ancient Bihar, important cities such as Rajagriha, 
Champa, Vaisali, Mithila and later on Pataliputra were linked 
together by highways, and were connected with other cities 
of the country, particularly of northern India. 

To follow the line of these routes more clearly, we should 
start from a'centrally situated city of Bihar and as such. Vai- 
al is perhaps the most important place, from which roads 
led to different quarters of the country. 

А road started from Vaisali and connected it with remote 
cities of north-western India such as Taxila in опе way ог 
other. The Suttanipata® refers to the important places lying 


а. Tid. 
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оп this route; they are Bhoganagara, Pav, Kusinagara, 
Kapilavastu, Setaviyã, Sravasti and Sāketa, from which a 
further road led to Taxila and Purushapura. The Digha- 
Nikaya Althokatha® goes into greater details about the places 
which lay between Vaisalt and Bhoganagara : they are Bhanda- 
gama, Hatthigama, Ambagima and Jambigama. This 
Toad continued to run to the south-west to Mahishmatt via 
Kofümbi, Gonaddha and Ujjayinî. Bhoganagara, which lay 
on this route after Vaisili, was perhaps an important halting 
station, Buddha stayed there before he left for ava. 
Although this place has not been identified, it can be assumed 
that it was somewhere on the north-western border of modern 
Champaran district. Thus it will be clear that from Vaisali, 
the road ran north-west to Piva and KuSiagara and beyond. 
‘The Buddha travelled along it several times. 

From Vaisali , anotjarigala.te? led to Champa and further 
east to Kañkjol or Kalers em This road finally reached 
‘Tamralipti, where travel The barked on ships for Ceylon 
and far eastern islands. , Bhamost important place between 
Vaisali and Champa маз Bhaddiyà which is identified with 
Monghyr by Rahula Sankrityayana,? while we think it was a 
village! near Bhagalpur. We cannot locate the exact spot 
where people crossed the Сайда. At present the river is 
crossed at the Maniharighat, where it is not so broad. But 
in former days the Kosi may have joined the Ganga a little 
west of the place where it falls now, and thus, avoiding the 
trouble of crossing the Kosi, travellers directly reached Champa 
after crossing the river Gahgà only. The road from Cham; 
to Tamralipti must have been very important, for the merchants. 
carried on sea-borne trade with eastern islands along this road. 

A third route from Vaisali went to the south and reached 
Rajagiha. The places of importance on this road were 
Nadik, Кобрата, Pátaligima, Nalanda, Ambalatthika (which 
was probably a garden between Nalanda and Rajagiiha where 
travellers used to take rest) and then Rajagriha.® Kotigàma 


D.A. Vol. I, p. 549. 
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seems to have been a ferry place opposite Pátaligama. There 
маз one more place, Ukkachelat between Кобрата and 
Vaitali, where the road coming from Vardnasi (Banaras) 
Joined the southern route. 

Motichandra? thinks that the road between Vais 
and Rajagriha. ran via Pátaligáma, Uruvelà and Gorathagiri 
and then it reached Rajagriha. There may have been а route 
which ran along the eastern bank of the Sona for some distance 
and then turned to the Gorathagiri and Rajagriha. This was 
the route on which the Pandavas travelled. But Motichandra 
is definitely incorrect when he says that the route led to 
Uruvelà and then to the Gorathagiri Uruvelā was farther 
south than the Gorathagiri and travellers would not have gone 
there and again come back to the Gorathagiri, covering a 
distance of almost 33 miles, for nothing. The land is quite 
level and there is no necessity of winding routes. There was 
another road from Uruvelà to Rajagriha along which Buddha 
journeyed -to the sylvan grove of Uruvela. 

А road! seems to have run along the northern bank of 
the байа from Varanasi to Ukkachela which was somewhere 
to the south of Vai ‘This road joined the Vaisali Raja- 
griha road. Hsüan-Tsang* travelled on this road for some 
distance after crossing the Сайа, somewhere near modern 
Arrah. 

The city of Mithilà* was connected with Vaisali, where 
merchants fiocked from different parts of the country. We 
have no clear evidence whether Mithila was directly connected 
with Sravasti or whether the road passed through Vaisali. A 
road between Mithilà and Sravasti through Vaisali would be 
very long one, while we see no reason why these cities should 
hot have been linked directly. It is possible that there was a 
road from Mithilà which joined the Pava-Vaisali route some- 
where in the Champaran district. This city was linked with 
Champialo. The road may have passed through Darbhanga 
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and Saharsa district and may have joined the Vaiśāli-Champā 
road somewhere to the north of the Gañgā before crosing 
the river. 

As far as south Bihar is concerned, the central places 
whence routes led to different parts of the country were Raja- 
griha and Pátaliputra. There is a difference of time in the 
importance of these two places. In the early Buddhist period 
or even before, Rajagriha was the capital of Magadha and 
hence it was а flourishing centre of trade whose merchandise! 
was in demand in other territories alo. Later on, with the 
transfer of the capital to Pataliputra, Rajagriha began to 
decline, and the former became the centre of gravity. As it is 
said that all roads lead to Rome, similarly in a figurative 
sense all roads must have led to Pataliputra in the Mauryan 
period. There were, however, certain roads which touched 
neither of the cities, but were equally important. 

As has been said above, Rajagriha was connected with: 
Манан via Pataligima, We find a few names of places on’ 
this ancient road, such as Nalanda and Ambalațțhikā in the 
vicinity of Rajagriha,* which show that it was the same as 
that used in our own day. But we are not sure about the 
course of the route beyond Nalanda. Fa-hsien,? after covering 
а distance of nine Yajanas from Pataliputra, came to a hill, 
which can be no other than that of Bihar Sharif. The road 
from Bihar-Sharif may have led to modern Fatuha via Hilsa 
and then, crossing the confluence of the Punpun with the 
Сайа, may have directly led to Pataliputra. Rajagriha 
may have been linked up with Champa bya highway, but we 
have no reference to any direct road either in the Buddhist 
or Jain literature. We can base our inference on the fact 
that there had been constant wars between Айда and Magadha 
and hence there must have been a movement of forces which 
required roads. Secondly both cities, Champa and Raja- 
griha, were prosperous trading centres, so they must have beeni 
linked up by a road. 

From Rajagriha, one road led to Và 
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and further west to the cities of Prayaga, Kanyakubja, Mathura 
and Taxila! through Gaya, along which the Buddha? himself 
journeyed to Rishipattana. 

We do not know if any road connecting Rajagriha with 
an eastern port had been made at the time when Rajagriha 
was the capital of Magadha. Under the Mauryas, when 
Pátaliputra was the capital of the whole empire, a road ran 
from Tamralipti, which was probably then on or very 
ar the coast, to Purushapura in the north-west." This road 
Joined the two extremitics of the Mauryan empire. Since 
then this highway has always occupied a unique place in the 
history of India and суеп now its importance cannot be denied. 
It passed through almost all the important cities of Aryavarta 
and caravans could thus casily travel from one end of the 
country to another. In the west the foreign hordes easily 
penetrated into the plains of the Gangetic Valley along this 
highway. The Maldvarhía states that Абока travelled along 
this road to Tamralipti in order to send off the sapling of the 
Bodhi tree to Ceylon. Tamralipti could be easily reached 
by boat, but yet the emperor adopted a land route. To show 
his respect for the Bodhi ‘tree he went to Támralipti with his 
force and retinue and so it was not possible for them all to 
travel by boat, Beglar’ thinks that the Tamralipti-Patali- 
putra road passed through Ektesvara, Chatna, Raghunatha- 
pur, Telkupi, Jharia, Rajauli, Rajagriha and Patna. His 
assumption seems to be right, because the road at present 
runs along the southern side of the — Vindhyà ridge. It 
probably entered Rajagriha through the southern gate. This 
highway must have touched Pataliputra. Megasthenes* seems 
to have referred to this high road. At present we have no 
remains of this road beyond Pataliputra. The modern Grand 
‘Trunk road, which was repaired from time to time, is probably 
the same ancient route. It runs via Dhanbad, Barhi, Gaya, 
Sahsram and Banaras. We cannot say when it ceased to 
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touch Rajagriha and Pataliputra, but this may have been after 
the 10th or 11th century, when Pájaliputra was no longer an 
important town. 

A road ran between Gaya and Püialiputra. This road 
started from Gaya and running along the eastern bank of the 
Phalgu reached Tailadhaka via modern Islampur. Beglar 
believes that there were two routes from Tailidhaka. One 
route, along which Hsüan-Tsang travelled, directly led to 
Pütaliputra, another passed via Hila and Fatuha. Beglar 
gives no clear reason, however, on which he bases his belief 
in the existence of the direct route. It does not seem logical 
that two different roads went to Pataliputra. from Tailádhaka, 
especially in those days when modern equipment was totally 
absent, Even at the present, there is no direct route between 
‘Teladha and Patna. A traveller will have to cross a large 
number of rivers on the way and so people generally prefer 
to go to Patna via Hilsa and Еашћа. There seems to have been 
опе road only, which ran via Hilsa and Fatuha to Pátaliputra. 
The silence of the pilgrim about places between Pataliputra 
and Tailãdhaka may be due to the fact that these towns had 
not grown into prominence in those days, while Tailidhaka 
possessed a big Sarighdrdma.? Thus he travelled by the same 
old route which ran from Pataliputra to Rajagriha via Fatuha 
and Hilsa while another starting from Hilsa led to Tailidhaka 

Grierson? suggested that а road ran from Tamralipti 
to Varanasi via Ranchi and Palamau. The only purpose of 
this road seems to be for the speedy transport of merchandise 
to the eastern port. But this part of Bihar is even now full 
of jungles, and must have been even wilder in days of yore. 
A trading route generally takes a safe course, but here the 
case was quite the reverse. Grierson gives no clear evidence 
for his conjecture. We believe the trade between Varanasi 
and Tamralipti was carried on mainly by way of ће Сайда. 
and along the route which passed through Gaya, Rajagriha 
and then to Tamralipti. We find a record of three merchant 
brothers who had gone to Tamralipti from Ayodhya on business, 
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at Dudhapani in the Hazaribagh district. They probably 
travelled along this very route. 

We are quite in the dark about the roads which passed 
through the interior of Jhàrakhanda. We have no source 
available to show any of the routes passing from the north to 
the south and thus entering into modem Orissa. This problem. 
becomes more difficult in the light of Samudragupta’s invasion. 
on Deccan. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription throws no 
light upon the route taken except to mention that Kosala? 
(which probably occupied the modern districts of Raipur- 
Sambhalpur and Bilaspur) was first to be vanquished. Dr. 
Davies tracing the route of Sámudragupta's compaign, has 
drawn a line from Pataliputra to the south via Bodh Gaya 
and modern Chhotanagpur across the Vindhy&. The Jhára- 
khanda area is even at present full of jungles and hence one 
would not expect that an army so big as to conquer the whole 
of the Eastern part of the Deccan Peninsula would pass 
through this tract. R, К. Mukherjee states that “leaving the 
Jamna Valley, Sámudragupta must have marched through 
the modern Rewa state and Jabalpore district and come up 
before his first object of attack, the kingdom of Kosala.” 

However, we would offer a third suggestion. Itis not 
improbable that the whole force marched along the Pataliputra- 
‘Tamralipti road and froin a place somewhere in modern west 
Bengal turned towards the west on a road which must 
have been in existence connecting the port of Támralipti 
with the fertile valley of the Mahanadi. This route may have 
passed through the region, through which the railways run 
between Calcutta and Nagpur in our own time. From modern 
Kharagpur one line goes to Orissa and another directly goes 
to Bilaspur and Raipur. Samudragupta may have followed 
the latter course. This Pataliputra-Tamralipti route may 
also have been followed by Asoka when he attacked 
Kalihga. This is of course an assumption only and we cannot 
definitely reconstruct the route of Samudragupta’s march to 
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the south. The routes hitherto suggested however, would have 
been exceedingly difficult for a large army. 

The two Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hsien and Hsüan-Tsang, 

travelled widely in India and they have left accounts of their 
journeys which greatly help us in making an estimate of 
the routes in Bihar. We should not presume that they always 
travelled on high roads, though in an alien land a man would 
hardly like to travel off the road. But Hsüan-Tsang, in his 
journey in the region round Rajagriha, does not seem always 
to have followed a main road. He probably walked from one 
place to another and then, after completing his visit, he joined 
а road and went on to Champa. lt seems probable that many 
of the smaller places he visited were merely linked by foot- 
paths, as at present. 
Fa-bsien entered Bihar by the high road which led from 
Vaisāli to Kusinagara and further west. He then crossed 
the Сайа and followed the Pitaliputra-Rajagriha road. 
From Rajagriha he went to Gaya. He then went to Kukkuta- 
Padagiri which he wrongly located in the neighbourhood of 
Bodh-Gaya; but which we identify with the бигира hills. 
We do not know whether there was any direct route to Gurupa 
from Bodh-Gaya. He may have gone there along small paths. 
Fa-hsien then went to Pataliputra whence he left for Kasi 
and then he went to Champa. Then he followed the old 
Champa-Tamralipti road and embarked for Ceylon. 

The route followed by Hsüan-Tsang is not so easy to 
explain. He entered Bihar in the district of Shahabad after 
leaving the Chafichu country. He probably followed the old 
route along the southern bank of ће байа. He then cro 
ssed ће Сайра somewhere near modern Arrah and followed 
the road which led from Varanasi to Vaisali along the northern. 
bank of the Сайда. From Vaiéili he went to Mithila along 
the highway mentioned above. He then entered the valley 
of Nepal. The pilgrim again came back to Vaisali and tra- 
velling along the Vaisali-Rajagriha road he reached Taila- 
dhaka? (Ti-lo-shi-kia). 

We have traced above the route between Pataliputra 
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and Gaya along the eastern bank of the Phalgu, via modern 
Islampur. But the pilgrim probably left that route. After 
crossing a distance of 90 li (15 miles) he reached a hill 
which we identify with the Barabar hill. He then went 
north-west for 30 fi (5 miles) and reached the Gunamati 
monastery which is located at the village of Dharawat.t He 
again turned and reached the Silabhadra monastery which 
was probably near the Kowadol hill? The pilgrim says that 
after travelling for 49 or 60 li (7 or 10 miles), he reached 
Gaya after crossing the Phalgu. As the pilgrim seems to have 
travelled along the western bank of the Phalgu from Тайа- 
dhaka (Teladha) to Gaya, he did not need to cross the river. 
He probably could not correctly recollect the route he had 
travelled when writing his itinerary. From Tailédhaka, 
Hsüan-Tsang does not seem to have followed any highway, 
he covered the distance diagonally via Barabar and thus 
reached Gaya. Hsüan-Tsang then travelled 100 li (17 miles) 
and reached Kukkutapadagiri. We have suggested that 
Kukkutapadagiri or Gurupadagini is identical with the Сагира 
hills,“ but the distance and places mentioned in its vicinity do 
not take us so far. The pilgrim may have forgotten the places 
which he visited in the vicinity of the Gurupa hills, though 
Cunningham may be right in identifying the Kukkutapadagiri 
with the village of Kurkihar. Hsüan-Tsang then went along 
the route which Fa-hsien had already travelled. From the 
Kukkutapadagiri, he travelled to the north-west and visited 
places such as Buddhavana, Yashtivana and Tapovana which 
are in the neighbourhood of Rajagriha. These are the places 
along the road from Gaya to Rajagriha. From the situation 
of these villages, it appears that either Hstian-Tsang forgot 
to put them in the order in which he visited them or, as 
һе was not well acquainted with these places, he made 
unnecessary journeys. From Тароуапа, he went to Raja- 
griha through the Jethian-Rajagriha Pass. He then reached 
Nalanda along the highroad. From Nalanda he went to 
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Giriyck (Indrasailaguhd) and then proceeded through the 
hills of Shekhapura! to Rajauna* (Lo-pan-ni-lo), somewhere 
in the region round Kiul. He then went to Hiranya Parvat in 
the neighbourhood of Monghyr and from there Hsüan-Tsang 
reached Champa after travelling 300 li (50 miles). He then 
followed the Champa-Tamralipti road and entered Bengal 
‘The road from Nalanda to Champa seems to be old Rajagriha- 
Champa road. 

‘The last route that we can trace in Bihar is that of Bakhti- 
yar Khilji’s invasion (A.D. 1196-1208). Bakhtiyar had his 
fief in the district of Mirzapur, near Bihar. He therefore 
must have known the main routes of this area. He easily 
captured this district and fell upon Мапег In those days, 
the So, а fell into the Ganga at Maner.” So Maner must have 
then occupied an important position, being situated at the 
confluence of two big rivers. The invader crossed the Sona 
at this place and proceeded to Bihar-Sharif. From there he 
took a route which led through the wild tract of Jhárakhazda.* 
This was probably the ancient Pátaliputra-Támralipti road, 
along which the invader travelled and penetrated into Bengal 

Besides the land routes, there must have been some commu- 
nication by water also. We get slight references to water- 
ways in Bihar in ancient literature. The Сайа is the biggest 
river, where vessels could be used throughout the year. The 
cities on the bank of this river soon became trading centres. 
Merchandise was taken from one place to another by the 
river, The trade of Champa with foreign countries was 
carried on mostly by the Gañgā and some sort of change in the 
course of the river of shallowness due to the silts deposited by 
other rivers, may be one of the causes of the decline of its city. 
‘Trade and communication by water was not limited to Champa 
only. Boats went further west via Pátaliputra, Várápasi 
and Prayága to Indraprastha.” The Khalimpur Inscription* 
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of Dharmapala gives a vivid description of boats in the Сайда. 
at Pataliputra. This suggests that water communication 
was still flourishing in Bihar in the early 9th century. 

Besides the байа there is one more river in south Bihar 
where boats can be rowed throughout the year, the Sona. The 
other rivers, being fed from the hills remain dry for the major 
part of the year. We do not find any reference to trade 
on the Sona, but the location of Pataliputra at its junction 
with the Сай, suggests not only the strong defence of the 
metropolis but also local trade by the water of the Sona. 

‘The rivers of north Bihar are mostly navigable and so 
local trade must have been carried on along them since time 
immemorial. But we have no definite evidence to support 
this. However the Ramdyanat furnishes one possible instance: 
The hermitage of Rishyaérihga was somewhere on the bank 
of the Kofi, which was probably in Ajguttarüpa, whence 
the young sage was kidnapped to Champi in a boat, by the 
courtesans of Айа. They probably sailed through the Кой 
and байда to the capital of Айда. 

The rivers of north Bihar were generally crossed by boats 
but we hardly find any reference to this effect in our ancient 
literature. ‘The foreign pilgrims are also silent about any 
communication by water in Bihar. 
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